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Symbol of a way of life 




In the rotunda of the Capitol Building in Richmond 
is Houdon's statue of General George Washington, 
labelled by historians the most important in the world. 
Symbol of courage, faith, devotion to the cause of freedom, 
this memorial (the only one for which Washington posed) 
is a fit present-day reminder 
that man's pursuit of freedom is eternal. 
Among the most powerful weapons of the American way of life 
is freedom of expression — 
well served by countless radio and television stations. Among these 
The First Stations of Virginia, WMBG-AM, WCOD-FM, WTVR-TV, 

are privileged to be numbered. 



Houdon's Statue of Washington, 
in the Capitol Rotunda, Richmond 



WMBG 



AM 



WCOD 



Havens & Martin Stations are the only 
complete broadcasting institution in Richmond. 
Pioneer NBC outlets for Virginia's first market. 
Represented nationally by John Blair & Company 




WTVR 



TV 
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WOULD YOU DROP TOP-RATED SHOW?. — TV's cost dilemma pointed up by Berle show, 
Texaco 's consistently best-rated hour in TV. Texaco doesn't know whether it will 
renew come fall. Spiralling costs are only negative factor. Texaco fears pres- 
ent $65,000 nut may hit $100,000 by fall, is considering alternate-week sponsor- 
ship. (See story on TV costs, page 30.) 

NEW ROLE FOR RADIOj^ BOND SALESMAN — Bache & Company, one of oldest investment 
firms in country, has gone on air to reach 90% of public which does not now own 
securities. Firm believes radio can do effective job in broadening investment 
market. "Tex & Jinx" Sunday noon show on WNBC is vehicle; approach is to use offer 
of free booklet titled "It's Easy to Invest Through Bache." Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane uses similar strategy in announcements. 

THAT RICH FARM MARKET — Already-lush farm market is even better bet now. Tip-off 
for national advertisers considering use of farm radio is Department of Commerce 
monthly income breakdown. D. of C. finds farm cash receipts up 219 millions in 
December 1950 over same month, 1949; went from 2,473 millions to 2,692. Trend to 
consumer advertiser sponsorship of farm-service programs is accelerating. 

THAT BULOVA PROGRAM B UY — Recent Bulova purchase of first 30 minutes of Frank 
Sinatra show on CBS-TV, marks watch firm's first network programing effort. Mean- 
while, says firm's agency, Biow, budget for radio/TV announcements is up over last 
year. Move, agency maintains, does not mean Bulova is breaking long-standing 
policy of buying and holding time signal franchises. "Program is merely an extra 
promotion," says agency. But, at the same time, firm is getting programing know- 
how should strategy change in future. 

HAMILTON WATCH CONTINU ES TRANSCRI BE D SERIES — Ziv-produced transcriptions 
have been paying off for Hamilton Watcn. With firm paying for production costs, 
13-week series of 15-minute "Dream Time" programs were aired locally on 417 sta- 
tions ; local jewelers bought time. Majority of sponsoring retailers reported 
that increased sales could be attributed directly to "Dream Time." In response 
to dealer demand Hamilton is making new series. Disks have open ends, middle 
commercial for Hamilton. 

EXPOSE DUE ON MAIL-ORDER RADIO/TV — At least one consumer magazine, pocket- 
sized Pageant, is readying expose on mail-order air advertising. Article will add 
fuel to fire currently being lit under mail-order by FCC investigation. Stations, 
meanwhile, are tightening regulations to eliminate fly-by-night operators. 
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SPONSORED NETWORK RADIO SHOWS TOTAL 2 14— Radio-TV FACTuary reports February 
sponsored network radio programs totalled 214; TV total is 159. FACTuary Novem- 
ber report showed 207 radio, 162 TV programs sponsored. Total of 84 agencies 
handle all network radio billings in nation, with 81 agencies placing network TV 
programs . 

RADIO SET PRODUCTION DOUBLE TV TOTAL IN ' 50— Continuing national strength of 
AM medium Indicated by 1950 radio set production. RTMA reports 14,589,900 AM sets 
manufactured; TV total was 7,463,800. In 1949, totals were 11,400,000 radios, 
3,000,000 TV sets. 

CITIES SERVICE'S 25 YEARS— With 19 February broadcast of "Bands of America" (NBC), 
Cities Service Oil Company started twenty-fifth year with same program; span is 
probably record for continuous sponsorship of network program. Oldest coast-to- 
coast sponsored program is "Voice of Firestone," on 23 years for rubber firm. 
(See Firestone story, page 26.) 

ARE MAIOR STUDIOS RELAXING TV BAN? — Paramount Pictures has given Mary Martin 
OK for appearance on special NBC-TV show to honor Richard Rodgers, 4 March. Star's 
TV debut may be indication that heretofore adamant major studios are relaxing 
bans against television appearances of contract talent whose agreements excluded 
video . 

WHAT'S TV'S PROCRAMINC STAPLE? — Weed survey of February network TV programing 
finds variety favored program type with 39 sponsored segments; comedy-drama 
runner-up with 36; children's programs, 35; quiz and audience participation, 17; 
music and songs, 15; informal at-home formats, 12; news, 11; talent hunts, 5; 
comedy, 4; Garden events, 4; forums, interviews, 3 ; boxing and roller derby, 2 each ; 
religious formats, 2; sports film, one. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF VIEWERS PER TV SET IS 2.95— Trendex data for December 1950 
and January 1951 shows average number of evening viewers is 2.95 per set. Sunday 
evening has most viewers per set, 3.30; Monday evening, 2.75; Tuesday evening, 
2.82; Wednesday evening, 2.84; Thursday evening, 2.82; Friday evening, 2.93; Sat- 
urday evening, 3.29. Program with greatest number of viewers per set is "Your 
Show of Shows" (NBC-TV) with 3.96. 

NAB DIRECTORS ELECTION COMPLETED — Annual election of members of Board of Direc- 
tors from odd numbered districts and from at-large classifications drew 1424 bal- 
lots. New directors are: District 1 - Craig Lawrence, WCOP, Boston; District 
3 - Leonard Kapner, WCAE, Pittsburgh; District 5 - Thad Holt, WAPI , Birmingham; 
District 7 - Robert T. Mason, WMRN, Marion, 0. ; District 9 - Merrill Lindsay, WSOY, 
Decatur, 111. ; District 11 - H. W. Linder, KWLM, Willmar, Minn. ; District 13 - 
Kenyon Brown, KWFT, Wichita Falls; District 15 - Glenn Shaw, KLX, Oakland; District 
17 - H. Quenton Cox, KGW, Portland, Ore. ; Large Stations - John H. DeWitt, Jr., WSM, 
Nashville; Medium Stations - At press time Hugh B. Terry, KLZ, Denver, and John 
Esau, KTUL, Tulsa, were tied for medium stations directorship; Small Stations - 
Edgar Kobak, WTWA, Thomson, Ga. ; FM Stations - Ben Strouse, WWDC-FM, Washington, 
D. C. 

_ . - J 
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BUCK r WELLS 

In Bob-Sledding # 

WHEC 

In Rochester Radio 



.one v*l 



WHEC is Rochester's most-listened-to station and has 
been ever since Rochester has been Hooperated! 
Note WHEC's leadership morning, afternoon, evening: 





STATION 


STATION 


STATION 


STATION 


STATION 


STATION 




WHEC 
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c 


D 


E 


F 


MORNING 


45.6 


16.9 


8.3 


9.2 


15.3 


3.3 


8:00-12:00 Noon 














Monday through Fri. 














AFTERNOON 


40.9 


29.4 


7.7 


13.0 


5.9 


2.4 


12:00-6:00 P.M. 














Mondoy through Fri. 












Sfofion 


EVENING 


40.2 


28.3 


8.5 


1 1.0 


10.2 


Broad casts 
till Sunset 


6:00-10:30 P.M. 
Sunday through Sot. 




NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1950 




Only 






IATEST 


BEFORE CLOSING TIME 







Antrim 



BUY WHERE THEY'RE LISTENING:- 





N. Y. 
5,000 WATTS 



Representatives: EVERETT- McKINNEY, Inc. New York, Cnicago,LEE F. O'CONNELL CO., los Angele s, Son Fronciscd ,^ 
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Today's top commercials: spot radio 

Six outstanding commercials used in spot radio are highlighted in this 
first article of a series covering the best commercials on air today 



23 years with the sttmc program 

Firestone, sponsor of radio's oldest coast-to-coast net show, remains alert 
to new trends, now has first successful musical simulcast 



The Sabulous Columbia Workshop: part II 

Manner in which it energized whole radio medium suggests how an industry- 
sponsored workshop could help TV develop fresh programing approaches 



Are risiufi eosts more than trafiie eau bear? 

Advertising men and broadcasters debate whether soaring TV costs 
threaten to price sponsors out of the medium 



The ettse for use of rtttlio by tlepartmeut stores 

Day-by-day results at top stores are cited in this hard-hitting speech made 
during Pittsburgh newspaper strike 
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Today's top commercials: network rtttlio 

This second article of the series describes and backgrounds a few of the 
most resultful commercials in network radio 



How to solve the research tlilemma 

From the welter of conflicting research information, sponsors hope stand- 
ardized measure may arise from Dr. Baker's special committee 



Tlic Carnation Milk story 

How network radio (now supplemented by TV) developed Carnation Milk 
to a colossus in the food industry 



Iteer on the air 

A SPONSOR roundup bringing to light how brewers around the country 
are using the broadcast media to sell their brew 



12 Mar. 



12 ilfor. 
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TV RESULTS 
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42 


QUERIES 




74 


TOOLS (BROCHURES) 
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79 
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COVER: Bill Ryan, new BAB president, is man 
who will become increasingly familiar to spon- 
sors during 1951. Concentrating on radio 
alone, BAB will greatly expand promotional, 
service, research activities geared to help 
advertisers. 
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KGW THE ONLY STATION 

WHICH GIVES THE ADVERTISER 
COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE 



in the ORtGON 



mam 
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BROADCAST MEASUREMENT 
BUREAU SURVEYS PROVE 

KGW's LEADERSHIP 

Actual engineering tests have provt-d that KGW's efficient 
620 frequency provides a greater coverage area and 
reaches more radio families than any other Portland 
radio station regardless of power. BMB surveys bear 
out this fact. KGW is beamed to cover the population 
concentration of Oregon's Willamette Valley and South- 
western Washington. 

TOTAL BMB FAMILIES 
(From 1949 BMB Survey) 



"Planned" is the word which best typifies Longview, Washington, the 
youngest community in KGW's widespread coverage area, and one of the 
most progressive. Laid out in 192' as a "model" town, Longview's indus- 
trial growth has followed a planned pattern. The two largest lumber mills 
in the- world are located here, lumber products, pulp and paper products 
add to expanding payrolls. Longview, with its neighbor, Kelso, is an 
important Columbia River port. A recent KGW Tour-Test, conducted in 
cooperation with the Oregon State Motor Association, and witnessed by 
"Miss KGW" and Longview executives, proved KGW's COMPKE11EN. 
SIVE COVERAGE of this healthy market. Include this "planned" city 
in your plans for getting the most out of KGW's Comprehensive Coverage. 





DAYTIME 




KGW 


350,030 


Station B 


337.330 


Station C 


295.470 


Station D 


192,630 


NIGHTTIME 




KGW 


367,370 


Station B 


350,820 


Station C 


307,970 


Station D 


205.440 



This chatr. compiled from offi- 
cial. h<tlf miltvoli contour mjpj 
filed with the FCC m Washing- 
ton, I) C, or Ifom field intensity 
surveys, tells the story of KGW's 
COM PKL'HENSI VE COVER. 
ACKof the (attest growing mar- 
ket in the nation 



PORTLAND, OREGON 

ON THE EFFICIENT 620 FREQUENCY 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY & CO, 
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BETWEEN 
COMMERCIALS 




BY 
KAY 

MULVIHILL 




Newest addition to KPIX's 
afternoon program schedule 
is "Rumpus Room", starring 
Natalie and Monty Masters. 
The Masters, who have long 
been one of San Francisco's top net- 
work radio teams, and their six-year-old 
son, Topper, are actually building their 
own Rumpus Room in the KPIX studios. 

The hilarious events that take place 
as construction gets underway, have al- 
ready made "Rumpus Room" one of 
the Bay Area's most popular TV pro- 
grams. 

Hourly visits with the charming Mas- 
ter Family are aired on KPIX Tuesdays 
through Fridays at 5:30 PM. 



CONCERT SERIES 

inter Concert Series" has 
been iinanimouslv acclaimed a- one of 
San Francisco radio* top musical pro- 
grams. Narrated by Bill llillmait, the 
two hour symphonic program has high- 
lighted the works of Mozart. Beethoven, 
Debussy and other*, outstanding in (lie 
musical world. 



ADD AIRINGS 

Faye Stewart has recently added a 
new link to her KSFO-KPIX airing 
schedule, with the introduction of "Mr. 
Cook" . . . screened on KPIX for the 
Pioneer Appliance Co. Each week, 
Faye plans and prepares meals for the 
audible, but invisible, "Mr. Cook" — 
the universal man — who delights in do- 
ing the cooking for himself . . . 

"Once Upon A Time", seen weekly 
on KPIX, has been cited by the Parent- 
Teachers Association as the outstand- 
ing children's program in the area. 
The J5 minute children's feature, in 
which classic fairy tales are dramatized, 
is narrated by Ruby Hunter. 





by 

Robert .1 . Landry 



Sponsors and advertising agencies are surprisingly naive and un- 
forewarned on occasion about Negro. Italian. Irish, Mexican, Jewish, 
ami other group sensitivity to "racial stereotyping'' and this whole 
subject is worthy of more attention than, typically, it gets in the trade. 

True, ihe worst offenses are usually nipped in the bud by alert 
network '"editors" (please don't call them censors) who are expert 
at anticipating gags, situations, and inferences likely to be resented. 
But in television, new facets of menace are present. Costume, make- 
up, or gesticulation are all capable of perpetuating stereotypes. In 
particular, the TV director is at war with the TV comic whose motto 



SAN FRANCISCO 



is "an) thing for a laugh. 



The key word in all this, "stereotype." was introduced into the 
vocabulary of communication about 1923 bv none other than Walter 
Lippman of Harvard and the New York Herald -Tribune. As here 
used, it classifies a concept or assumption as to a given group's native 
"traits" and "behavior patterns."' The stereotype freezes together a 
little truth and a lot of myth and by dint of constant popular usage 
and repetition establishes as snap observation of character what is, 
in more exact observation, one pa rt plausibility, nine parts caricature. 

* * * 

ll is never bard to understand the reaction. Nobody likes to be 
belittled by identification. Italian-extraction citizens protest bitterly 
again and again that radio gangsters always are given Italian names. 
Converted into personal, private, neighborhood impact, this hurts 
pride and prestige. Similarly, the Irish ba\e a distaste for flannel- 
mouthed and corrupt cops named Moriarty. while educated Mexican- 
Americans tire, understandably, of nothing but ignorant, lazy, or 
thieving Mexicans in fiction. 

* * * 

The Negro, who gets more than his share of disparagement and 
condescension, has trained himself more and more to discriminate 
between trademarks, products and services which treat him with re- 
spect. The) tend to shun that whiskey where there is always a menial 
Negro in the picture. Recently a tire company seeking Negro patron- 
age unthinkingly used in newspaper copy an old drawing of an out- 
landishl) and ridiculously over-dressed Negro. The advertiser meant 
no offense, but offense was taken nonetheless for refined Negroes have 
been fighting this "stereotype" for generations. 

* * * 

In the instance of the tire company, the advertiser withdrew the 
copy, apologized to the readers of the Negro newspaper involved 
I Baltimore Ajro-Aiiierietm) . but plainly a little foresighted aware- 
ness of "stereot) ping"' would hav e prevented the whole embarrass- 
ment. That visual television is in like danger from thoughtlessness, 
is all too evident. 

{ /'lease turn to page 101 
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Sell Ten for a Penny 
—and even less * • • 




with Oiandit xadio in Kansas City 




Yes, at only 75 cents to $1 per thousand, Transit Radio in 
Kansas City delivers a guaranteed audience — based on 
audited count of bus and streetcar riders. They're on their 
way to buy — and you can "call your spots" by timing 
your messages to reach the most housewives or workers . . . 
men or women. No longer can Transit Radio be 
considered too new a medium to be included in any 
budget. Transit Radio and only Transit Radio gives you 
coverage of Greater Kansas City — without waste. 
// has been proved . . . and it offers new economy for limited 
budgets . . . new flexibility for special promotions . . . 
new opportunity for test campaigns. Contact KCMO-FM 
or our representative for detailed information on 
rates and time. 




Transit Radio ^ 
SUCCESS STORY 

A new pocket-size magazine* was 
introduced solely by Transit Radio 
in Kansas City, on June 6, 1950. 
In only 9 weeks, sales were 24 
per cent higher than a rival 
publication, advertised in another 
medium during the preceding 6 
months. And though a bi-weekly, 
ir outsold its weekly competition 
during the 9-week period. 
*Name on request 
Source: South - West News Company 




Broadcasting 



Kansas City 6, Missouri • 94.9 Megacycles 



Contact: H-R Representatives, Inc., New Yotk, Chicago, San Francisco 
THE ONLY F M STATION NOW OPERATING IN GREATER KANSAS CITY 
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in CHARLESTON 




If you don't have tougher going in some markets than in 
others, we take off our hats to you. But if you do, we'd 
like to take off our coats, in any of the cities listed at the 
right. We know them "inside-out" . . . know how they 
differ and what they have in common. We can help you 
make Spot Radio work harder in any of these markets, can 
help make it produce more results. May we prove it? 




REE & ir ETERS, INC 



9 

Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatives 

Since 1932 



NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DETROIT FT. WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 



ULUTH ... or FORT WORTH? 



EAST, SOUTHEAST 

WBZ-WBZA 

WGR 

WMCA 

KYW 

KDKA 

WFBL 

WCSC 

WIS 

WGH 

WPTF 

WDBJ 

MIDWEST, SOUTHWEST 

WHO 

WOC 

WDSM 

WDAY 

WOWO 

KMBC-KFRM 

WAVE 

WTCN 

KFAB 

WMBD 

KSD 

KFDM 

KRIS 

WBAP 

KXYZ 

KTSA 

MOUNTAIN AND WEST 

KOB 

KDSH 

KVOD 

KGMB-KHBC 

KEX 

KIRO 



Boston-Springfield NBC 50,000 

Buffalo CBS 5,000 

New York IND. 5,000 

Philadelphia NBC 50,000 

Pittsburgh NBC 50,000 

Syracuse CBS 5,000 

Charleston, S. C. CBS 5,000 

Columbia, S. C. NBC 5,000 

Norfolk ABC 5,000 

Raleigh NBC 50,000 

Roanoke CBS 5,000 



Des Moines NBC 50,000 

Davenport NBC 5,000 

Duluth-Superior ABC 5,000 

Fargo NBC 5,000 

Fort Wayne NBC 10,000 

Kansas City CBS 5,000 

Louisville NBC 5,000 

M inneapolis-St. Paul ABC 5,000 

Omaha CBS 50,000 

Peoria CBS 5,000 

St. Louis NBC 5,000 

Beaumont ABC 5,000 

Corpus Christi NBC 1,000 

Ft. Worth-Dallas NBC-ABC 50,000 

Houston ABC 5,000 

San Antonio CBS 5,000 



Albuquerque NBC 50,000 

Boise CBS 5,000 

Denver ABC 5,000 

Honolulu-Hilo CBS 5,000 

Portland, Ore. ABC 50,000 

Seattle CBS 50,000 







they 

sell 
by day 






© 



Here are .some of America s most successful salesmen. 

The\ sell scores of products to thousands of eager 
customers. They are invited guests into these customers 1 
homes . . . invited because thev are homemahiiii» 
experts and enterlainers. Their endorsemeni of 
the products thev sell gives people confidence in 
having. Their record of sales successes i^ impressive. 

Mere are the salesmen who are setting sales records 
for delighted advertisers in the most vital markets of 
tin' land. They are leading spot television personalities 
who are unusually equipped to sell your product loo. 
Thev sell when people bu\ . . . hv day. 




//A 



NBC SPOT SALES 

_ ' 



NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD 



Kit tlii i\ orris . . . 


. WNBT 


New York 


© Ilerbie Mints. . . 


. WNBQ 


Chicago 


© Chef MiUtni . . . 


. KNBH 


Hollywood 




WPTZ 


Philadelphia 


© Poll) 11 use 


WBZ-TV 


Boston 


Q Mildred Funnell. 


. WNBK 


Cleveland 


Q Stmry Osgood . . 


.WNBW 


Washington 


(I) Bob Stone 


WRGB 


Schenectady- 






Albany— Troy 
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I. IVeie »n Television Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NO. OF NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



America for Christ Inc 

Campbell Soup Co 

Chase National Bank & 
leading hank* in oth*-r 
rities 



Turner and Dv'on 

Ward Wh.-elo.k 

Hewitt. Ogil\y, Benson 
& Mather 



ABC TV 
NBC-TV .16 
ABC-TV 7 



The Circuit Itid.r; M H-1I:3« pm; 5 Mtir; 

5 2 wks 
l!enr> Morgan Show ; 

Mareh of Time Through the \e»rst F Itt-IOsSO 
pm; 23 Fell ; 20 wks ( Ch;is«- on \\ J/.-'l V > 



**«9:3« pm; 2h Jan; 



Corn Product* Refi 


ning Co 


C. L, Miller 


CBS-TV 




Giirr> Moore Show ; Tli I : 15-2 put: 1 Mar; 
52 wks 

Ted Mack's Family Hour; .-(It Sun ft ;30-7 pm ; 
23 Mar: 52 wks 


General Mills Ine 




Tatham-Laird 


AHCTV 


33 


Nat ion al Distillers 
uets Corp 


Trod- 


II on if* & Cooper 


IhlMolit 


3 


Famous Jury Trial*; W **-<> ;,*{0 pm V 31 Jan; 
52 wks 


Sales Builders Ine 




Ted Faet or 


NBC-TV 


3 7 


Sheila Graham Show; Sat 11-11:15 pin; 20 
J an ; 52 w ks 


Time Inc 




^ oung & Bubicum 


NBC-TV 


3<# 


Knkla, Fran & tUUv % Th 7-7:30 pm; R reh; 
52 wks 


United States Shot 


Corp 


Stoekton, West , Bnrk- 
hart 


NRC-TV 


62 


Itiehar*! Rodger* Tribute; Sim 0-10 pm: i Mar 
only 



2. Reneteed on Television Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NO. OF NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



American Cigarette & 


SSC&B 


NBC-TV 


35 


Big Story; F «) :3CI.Ul p,n ; 1 


Mar: 52 


wks 


Cigar Co 














Congo) euni-N aim Ine 


McCanii.F.riekson 


NBC-TV 


51 


fiarrowaj al Fargc; Sun 10-10 


30 pm: 


18 relit 










52 wks 






Elcetrie Anto-Lite Co 


OH! « Preshrey 


CBS-TV 




Suspi-ine; T 9:3(1-1(1 pm; 27 


F.-I> : 52 


wks 


General Motors Corp 


U. I*. Brother 


CBS-TV 




Doug Kdwards ami the \ew« 


F 7:15 


-Jt pin : 










23 Feb; 52 wks 




Standard Brands Inc 


Tni Bates 


NBC-TV 


21 


NBC Comics; Th 5-5:15 pm; fi 


Feb: 13 


wks 


3. Station Rep 


resettle! lion Changes 










STATION 


AFFILIATION 




NEW NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 







KMMJ. Grand Island, Neb. 
W'AUD. Auburn, Ala. 
WIJEM. Providenec 
« ELS. Kinston, N. C. 
«'LPO. La Salle, HI. 
WSIR, "Sinter Haven, Fla. 
VS'TSP, St. Petersburg 



ABC 

Independent 
Independent 
MBS 

Independent 

MBS 

MBS 



II-R Representatives. N.Y. 
Devney & Co, N.Y. 
National Time Sales. N.Y. 
l»e\iiey & Co, N»TT, 
National Time Sales, N. A, 
Driney X Co, N.Y. 
Ra-fel Representatives. N.\ . 



(eft 1 May ) 



4. iVeie and Renewed Spot Television 



SPONSOR 




AGENCY 


NO. OF NET STATIONS 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


Beeeh-Nilt Packing 


Co 


Keny on & Fckhardt 


WNBK. Cleve. 


8-*ec annemt ; 3 Feb: 52 wks <r) 


Beeeh-.N'ul Packing 


Co 


Ken > on & Eckhardt 


tt'NBQ, Chi. 


8-see film; 5 Feb; 52 wks (r) 


Beeeh-Nut Packing 


Co 


Kenyan & Eckhardt 


WK/.-TV. Boston 


Sin break: 6 Feb; 52 wks (r) 


I). L. Clark Co 




BBIlO 


WPTZ, Plilla. 


1-niiii film: 29 Jan; 13 wks ( r ) 


Continental Baking 


Co 


Ted Bates 


WBZ-TV, Boston 


I -iniii, 20-scc film; 29 Jan: 52 wks (n) 


How-Corning Corp 




Don Wagnitz 


W CBS-TV. N.t . 


l*miu and 20-see annemt ; 52 wks ( n ) 



• In next issue: New and Renewed on Networks, New National Spot Radio Business, National 
Broadcast Sales Executive Changes, Sponsor Personnel Changes, Nfcw Agency Appointments 




%. 




m 




Numbers nfle- n.i in es- 
refer to rali^or) of 
listing (tn tliis page 

C. Nelson Baker (5) 
Ernest J. Conway (5) 
Remus A. Harris (5) 
H. L. Holcomb (5) 
Earl Kennedy (5) 



Ac a* (furl renew 2d February 1951 



f. Voir cruel Jfeneired Spot Television (continued) 







Numbers after names 
refer lo category of 
II-liitR on this page 

David Loomis (5) 
Rudyard McKee (5) 
William C. Panic (5) 
M. A. Raymond (5) 
Alfred Whittalcer (5) 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NET OR STATION 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Duffy- Mott Co 
Flitcrson Drug Co 



Good* ear Tire 
Co 

Great Atlantic 
Tea Co 

Hathaway Mfg 

Hither Itakhi" 



Co 



Itithhe r 
Pacific 



Leader Novelty Candy Co 
I.c\ er Brothers 
Lever Brothers 
O-Cel-O Ine 
Philip Morris & Co 
J. L. Prcscott Co 
Vdam Scheldt Brewing Co 
Stroelintattn It ro titers Co 

Sundial Shoe Co 
litne lite 

Y ita Food Products Ine 



Y outtg X Bnhicam 

BBIJO 

Compton 

Paris *K Pearl 

Abbott Kimball 

Ouality (takers of 

\ meriea 
Mann-EUK 
N. W. \yer 
N. W. \ver 
Co msto«k Dnffes 
Itiow 

Monroe I". Dreher 
Ward YY lteeloek 

Quality Rakers of 

America 
Iloag «SL Provandie 
\onng (X Ruhicam 
Itfti Sackhcim 



WNBO. Chi. 
KTSL, Illwyd. 
WPTZ, Phila. 

W \BT, N.l , 

WCAU-TN . Phila. 
W PTZ, Phila. 

WAFYI-TV. Birm. 
WNBK, Clcvc. 
WBZ-TV, Boston 
WPTZ. Phila. 
WIN BT. N.Y. 
WCAU-TV, Phila. 
WNItW, Wash. 
W PTZ. Phila. 

W CAU-TV, Phila. 
KSL-TY. Salt Lake 
W NBT, N.Y'. 



St n break; 30 Jan: 31 wks (r) 

20-sce anncnit; 52 wks (r) 

Sin break; 23 Feb; 52 wks (r) 

1 -min film ; HI Jan ; 13 wks ( r) 

I -min an in- tut : 9 wk: (it) 

1 -min ft I m : 6 Feb ; 26 wk» ( r ) 

30-min pros; 24 Feb; 4 wks (n) 
Sin break ; 6 Feb ; 17 wks ( n ) 
Stn break : 20 Feb ; 15 wks (n) 
1-min film; 16 Feb; 13 wks (r) 
20-sec film; 27 Jan; 52 wks (n) 
1 -min partie ; 8 Mars 27 wks (n) 
Stn break ; 31 Jan; 52 wks ( n ) 
1-mtii film; 5 Feb; 13 wks (n) 

1 -lit in partie; 5 Mar; 13 wks (n) 
20-scc antiemt; 52 wks (tt) 
Partie.; 31 Jan; 13 wks <r> 



5. Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



C Nelson Baker 

Vera Itretiiian 

YY illiam K. Brooks 

\ ttdrew I), Carpenter 

("Truest J. Conwav 

Harry Dangerfield Jr 

YYMlard Da* is 

1 1 it her t B. Doering 

Bernard J. Gross 

Thomas W. Hall 

Brioits A. Harris 

George C. Ilcaslip 

James It. Heekim Jr 

J. G. Ilitree 

II. Lawrence Ilolcomh 

Bohert E. Jackson 

F.arl Kennedv 

Mannie B. Klein 

Betty Lancaster 

David Loomis 
Itndyard C. McKee 
L. J. Marshall 
Watson It. Metcalfe 
Dusty Miller 
William C„ Pank 

Kenneth S. Pratt 
Bill Prcscott 
Miebacl A. Raymond 
Itieltard K. Kiclimau 
Trudy B iehinond 
John C. Bohh 
Lewis Itnssell 

Mian Thomas 

David P. Thomas 
Irwin W, Tyson 
Franklin C. Wheeler 
Mfred A. Whittaker 
L. J. WtcgamI 

Clifford II. Wolfe 



WFBR, Balto.. talent 

Duane Jones, N.Y"., head radio timehttyer 

Rogers & Smith, K. C, Mo., copywriter 

Dan It. Miner Co. L. A ., a< ct evec 

Itoeon Chemical Corp. IV. Y., pres 

Pittsburgh Plate Glas* Co. Pittbs. 

KTI.A-TV, L. A. 

Gardner, St. L., acct cxee 

W eiss & Geller, Chi., acct exec 

O. S. Tyson & Co, N. Y .. acct mgr 

Paris & Peart, !N.Y'., acct exec 

Preutice-Ilall, N.Y . 

Ilaehnle, Cine., exec * p 

Morse International. N.Y, 

Lrnnen & Mitchell, N.Y ., a*st to radio, tv \p 
K a n f man & \ ssoc, Chi., vp 
Young & Ruhicam, N .Y ., writer-dir 
D can c- Klein- Davidson Co. Phila., ow ner 
MaeWilkins, Cole it We her. Portland. Ore., 
exec 

Dancer-Fitzgerald -Sam pic, N.Y ., a eel exec 

M< Cann-F.ri< kson, N .Y acct cxee 

Russcl M. Seeds Co, Chi., copywriter 

Kircher, Helton & Collelt, Dayton, acet exee 

Grey, N.Y'., copywriter 

Hoy S. Durst hie, N.Y ., acet exec 

Rut hrauff & Ryan, Detroit, aeet exee 
Ball & Davidson, Denver, acct cxee 
Lcnucii X Mitchell, N.Y., acct exec 
Lew K ash uk «X. Sou, N.Y ., I\, pit hi dir 
ABC, N.Y'. 

Adv, sis management 

Culligun Zeolite Co, Northhrook, III., adv, 

sis prom mgr 
Richard II. Brady Co, Stevens Point. W is., 

art dir 

N.Y. Times, N.Y ., prom dept 

O. S. Tyson & Co. N.Y'., treas, vp 

Itrisacher, Wheeler «X Staff, S.I"., cVce v p 

Ben to it *V Bowles, N.Y ., asst to research v p 

Cincinnati I ml n strips, ("inc., adv, sis prom 
mgr 

Dancer-Fit /.gcrnld-Sauiple, IS .Y .. acet exec 



Riithranff X Ryan, It alto., dir radio, tv dept 

Same, dir radio, tv timehuying 

Same, asst copy dir 

Same, member board of dir 

Compton, N.Y ., aeet exee 

Bond & Starr. Pittsb.. \ p 

Harry W". Morris, S. F.« acet exee 

MtCann-Erickson. Detroit, acet exee 

Same, \p 

.Same, vp 

Dohcrty, Clifford & Shell field, N.Y ., aeet exec 
Cecil X' Prcshrey, N.Y"., exec 

Parson, Huff & Vorthlich, Cine., acct cxee 
Irwin Vladimir. N.Y'., aeet exee 
Tatham-Latrd, N'.Y ., radio, tv dept dir 
Same, gen mgr 

Maxon, N.Y ., head radio, t\ prod 
Goldsmith, Providence, exee 
Vlport «X OTlourkc, Portland, Ore., \p 

Same, \p 

Same, as 4 -! to pres 
Same, eopy chief 
Same, vp 

Gibraltar, N.Y., tv copy head 

Calkins & llolden, Carlock, McCliiitou & Smith, 
N ,Y ., aeet exee 

Same, vp 

Same, \p 

Dowd. Redficld & Johnstone, N.Y"., \p *lir 
Moselle <ft Eiscn, N.Y"., puhl dir 
William Wilbur, N.Y'., vp 

Walter MeCreery . Itc\ crly II ill*, acct exec 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cle\e.. acct exec 

Same, \p 

Kal, F.hrlieh and Merrick, Wa^h., dir radio, tv 

Same, exee \p 

Same, pres 

Same, research dir 

Citctither, It row it <X Berne Inc. Cine., acet exee 
Same, \p 



A SIGNIFICANT NEW APPROACH TO TIME -BUYING 

7^ *p(&4-'P<tiHt S extern 

u ntil fairly recently, most time-buyers assumed that everything 
else being equal, the "listener-preference"' accorded any station 
could reasonably be judged by determining that station's "Enter- 
tainment Popularity." 

Today local programs in five other categories usually determine 
station preference. i\'ens is the largest audience-builder most 
stations possess. Sports often rank second, with various local 
Specific Farm Programs, Educational and Public Interest features 
high on the list. Thus these Five Points of local programming 
today offer a highly important criterion of station evalua- 
tion. . . . 

During the next few months, these WHO pages will describe 
and prove WHO's outstanding achievements in each of these 
five programming departments — which, in turn, help explain 
WHO's foremost position as a public facility and as an adver- 
tising medium. We suggest that you tear out and file these 
pages. They will offer significant contributions to your time- 
buying procedures. 

WIHI® 

*/or Iowa PLUS + 

Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 

Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 

FREE & PETERS, INC. 
National Representatives 
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NEW MEMBER or OLD.. 



Broadcasters Prof i 



'Joined AP in 1949. Happy to report excellent results." 



TODD STORZ, 
General Manager, 
KOWH, 
Omaha, Neb. 



"As an old AP member, we're proud to carry 69 sponsored 
Associated Press newscasts weekly." 



ALLEN M. WOODALL, 

President, 

WDAK, 

Columbus, Ga. 



AP members share in AP'd tradition of service to the nation — a tradition of profit to sponsors tt — u . » #» h jinu 
and member broadcasters. Hundreds of the country's finest stations announce with pride ... I tllo 0 I HI lUn 



i 



om AP NEW 



of<owHr nero ' M ° n °^ S, or2 

"VVe have h nr J 
our AP „e W ?™ 9rat,f Y'"9 from 
b ^ip haTaZTyT AP 

'5/nce /COVVW a / 
Associated /> reic ^f 0 ^ on 

me »t in our newscnl * prove - 

"/•^cosfe , Ao , o e ; e ° ge ff'Ve, u« 
">e /n/nu/e fe r ° * more "P-to- 
7:55 AM" Ur P r °9ram s at 




WDAfC? PreS '' dent *oodoiJ of 

h od M the y sZe A sn hove 
-Proof tha7 AP n 7: rS ^ ySOrS 

^;^x Patrl - ck/Jr;ofNefi . 

Columbus is the A 

Poren/ /v e/j ; * We nom e of the 
local cn m Corporation. 0 Ur 

Crown botUeTnn °' * 0 / o/ 
f! °n. We mo;Z fhe "o- 

h best bytasZ7 f tha ' RC C olo 
°est by listener-test," 




"if 



AP newscosts commond the 
confidence of 
— listeners 
—sponsors 

Current events ore urgent, 
vitol, of greot personol 
interest to everyone. 
That's why listeners rely on 
The Associoted Press, lorgest 
of the news ogencies, for 
fost, occurote, objective 
news reporting. 

Sponsors know thot 
wholeheorted oudience 
occeptonce of their 
news progroms meons 
greoter occeptonce of 
their product — 
more soles completed. 

To Member Broodcosters, 
AP newscosts meon 
more progrom soles, more 
controct renewols ond on AP 
chorge bosed only on the 
cost of providing service. 



Associoted Press 
resources ond focilities 
include; 

A news report of 
1,000,000 words every 
24 hours. 

A stoffof7200 
augmented by 
stoffs of member 
stotions ond newspopers 
—more thon 100,000 men 
ond women contributing to 
eoch doy's report. 



Leosed news wires of 
350,000 miles in the U. S. olone. 

The only stote-by-stote news 
circuits in existence. 

100 news bureous in the U. S. — 
offices ond news 
men around the world. 

A complete, notionwide 
election service, employing 
65,000 speciol workers. 



EMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS." 



FOR FURTHER DETAILS, WRITE 

RADIO DIVISION 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

50 Rockefeller Plozo 
New York 20, N. Y. 



The 
only 
CBS 

affiliated 

station 

serving 

one of the 

Nation's 

Wealthiest 

Farm 

Markets . . . 

WGTM 

5,000 Watts— Wilson, N. C. 

is the 
Accepted 
Station . . . 
the 

Preferred 
station . . . 
the station with 
SELL 

right in the middle 

of the 

World's 

Biggest 

Tobacco producing 
area . . . 

WRITE ALLEN WANNAMAKER 

General Manager, WGTM 
WILSON, N. C. 
for your copy of the New 
"TIME BUYERS Market 
and Coverage Data" folder. 




Oklahoma Tire & Supply Company, Tulsa 



Radio advertising is nothing new to D. Clements Sperry. adver- 
tising director of the Oklahoma Tire & Supply Company in Tulsa. 

It's no coincidence that he has been directing the company's adver 
tising for the same 18 years during which the company's prime me- 
dium has become radio. His first use of radio in 1932 resulted in a 
whopping demand for a free premium offer. Since then, he has used 
the medium to sell merchandise, not to give something away. 

Beginning with a $600 test run of one-minute Sunday announce- 
ments in 1932 over K\ OO, Tulsa, Sperry now spends more than 
$100,000 a year on 43 stations in the company's four-state operating 
area. In the intervening 18 years, the firm has grown from 12 small 
stores to a chain of 200 covering Oklahoma, Arkansas. Kansas, and 
Missouri. 

"We proceeded cautiously at first, using onl) announcement sched- 
ules," said the 54-year-old advertising manager. '"Later we went into 
programing, buying first a 30-minute Sunday variety show, and after 
that, a 15-minute Monday through Friday musical program strip 
during the noon hour period." After using programs for about two 
years, bpern decided to try a newscast; he has been using them 
for 15 years since. 

Top consideration is given to daytime news schedules on selected 
stations. Sperry uses a rotating news policy which gives him the 
chance to reach four different segments of the listening audience 
within a four-day period over a single station. 

Having had a journalism background, Sperry joined the company 
in 1932. He was born in Springfield. Mo., in 1890. later attended the 
University of Missouri for his journalism education. He served as a 
second lieutenant in the engineer corps during World War I, with 
19 months of overseas duty. Afterwards, he spent three years in 
newspaper advertising, followed by his entry into the department 
store field in Fort Smith, Ark., St. Louis, and Tulsa. 

As a pioneer in the use of radio advertising, Sperry lias approached 
TV cautiously. "We recognize that TV must be considered as an ad- 
vertising medium in the years to come," he says. "Hut we do not 
feel that TV will affect or influence us to revise our present plans for 
using regular daytime broadcasting schedules again through 1951." 
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SPONSOR 



MR. SPONSOR: 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON MAGIC 

60 TO 75> OF AUDIENCE AND TOP SPONSOR 

IDENTIFICATION m ALL iN WR££ WBBKS! 



Feoruary 5, 19!?1 




Richard Jones, Gen. Mgr., 
Radio Station WJBK, 
Detroit 1, Michigan 

Dear Dick: 



The January Videodex rating of Twin Pines Farm Dairy "Twin Movie 
Party", which appears on WJBK-TV, is so terrific that I want to 
tell you how we feel about the program's success. 

Within the four half-hour segments on WJBK-TV from h:00 to 6:00 
P.M. each Saturday afternoon, the Twin Pines double feature 
western program captures from 60$ to 7$% of the audience. 

And talk about sponsor identif icationl "Milky", the Twin Pines 
magician-clown who handles the commercials, appeared at a Mother- 
Son party in a Detroit public school. Without fanfare and with 
no introduction, "Milky" came out on the stage. The kids, in a 
single voice, roared . . . "It's Milky"! 

At the time, Twin Pines "Movie Party" had been on WJBK-TV for 
only three weeks. Yet the program had so endeared itself that all 
the young fry immediately identified "Milky" and the sponsor! 

We frankly feel that no other medium could possibly have made so 
complete and deep an impression in so short a time as did this 
television program on WJBK-TV. 

I'm happy to report all this to you, Dick, and to tell you how 
pleased we are with the cooperation we have had from WJBK-TV in 
making this program such a rousing success. 



Sincerely yours, 



F, W 




KEL, INC. 




LSW/cn Leon S. Way burn 

YOU, TOO, CAN REGISTER YOUR NAME AND SELL YOUR PRODUCT 
WITH REAL IMPACT IN DETROIT. WJBK delivers the goods — YOUR GOODS! 




WJBK 



-AM 
— FM 
-TV 



DETROIT 



The Station with a Million Friends 

NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, ELDORADO 5-24 55 

Represented Nationally by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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\eit? developments on SPONSOR stories 




U.S. firms have upped radio in Puerto Rico. Publicidad Badillo agency execs above 




SCC: "Pucrlo Rico" 

Issue: 6 J line 1949, p. 32 
Subject: Slat us of broadcasting 



WKRC Share of Audience 

r.aln 0\ 



Pulse Gain Over 
, Dec Hooper 



Morning (Mon-Jt* f.. f/f 
g AM-12 Noon 

Afternoon ^ M ° n ' F "" J0 . 0 # 
12 Noon-6 PM 
Evening (Sun -Sat.) ^ 
6 PM10 P M 

Sunday Afternoon 

l2 Noon-6 PM 

Saturday D^« mC 29-49t 
8 AM-6 PM 




Radio is getting a larger and larger slice of the ad budget in the 
increasingly important market of Puerto Rico. 

In sponsor's "Puerto Rico." 6 June 1949. it was stated that Puerto 
Ricans had spent some $220,000,000 for mainland products during 
1948. Toda\, the figure is about $340,000,000, and radio advertising 
has kept pace with the growth. 

"Most of the leading manufacturers and distributors of mass- 
consumption goods are spending more money on radio than on any 
other advertising medium in Puerto Rico.'* S. E. Badillo. president 
of the Publicidad Badillo advertising agency in San Juan, told 
sponsor. He said that most of the large advertisers, those spending 
between $50,000 and $150,000 a y£ar. have been gradually increas- 
ing their radio budgets yearly to the extent that some of them now 
spend as much as 80 r ? of the total appropriation in radio. 

Badillo s accounts, direct or in association with U. S. agencies, in- 
clude such United States advertisers as Borden, Lever Brothers. H. J. 
Heinz, Pabst. American Tobacco, Wrigley. Frigidaire, and Zenith. 
Nearly all have been large spenders for Puerto Rican radio. 

To illustrate the trend. Badillo cited two case histories. 

1. "The product was one of the best sellers before World War 11, 
but withdrew from the market during the war. After the war it 
came back, but found that it had no market at all. We surveyed the 
market at the consumer and retail levels, and as a result staged an 
intensive campaign that has put the product back to second place ill 
the market, with good chances of its becoming the best seller. About 
84 r ^ of the total appropriation went to spot radio advertising. 

2. "A leading manufacturer has been selling a specific brand of 
his product in this market for more than 30 years. He wanted to 
switch consumer demand for the 'old tinier* to a new similar product, 
using another brand name. We achieved this within a few months 
through intensive distribution and merchandising, plus a well-planned 
ad campaign in which about 72 r '< of the total budget went to radio." 

Recent surveys made in the metropolitan area of San Juan have 
thown that 91.9 r r of all families in the area have radios. 



A substantia l gain 
in every period ■ 
In a four station market 
you «rrt make a Wtter buy! 
' national representative 



ADAM 1. YOUNG, JR. INC. 
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SPONSOR 



Your BEST BETS for sales in the West's 2 biggest markets 




You can bet on fast, sales-winning results when you use KHJ and KFRC as your entry into 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Compare rates, service, selling ability and availabilities 
(whether you want programs, participations or choice "spots"), with other radio outlets in 
these 2 great markets. In fact, compare "cost-per-sales-impression" with any other media! Buy 
KHJ and KFRC, the 2 big sales-getters of don lee. . .the Nation's Greatest Regional Network. 




Represented Nationally by 

John Blair & Company 
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Two PERFEX Offers 
Prove KMA First! 

Here's Proof that KMA 
Gets Sales Results! 

Two mail offers by Perfex Manu- 
facturing Co., large soap pro- 
ducers, proved KMA No. 1 on a 
cost-per-order basis. The same 
offers were carried by stations 
from Ohio to Nebraska . . . from 
the Dakotas to Texas. Read the 
results below . . , 

OFFER I: On 35 stations PERFEX 
offered an aluminum griddle for 
$1.00 with a DEXOL box top. 

>tatton Cost per Order 

KMA— Shenandoah, Iowa $.0357 

2nd Staffer .0604 

3rd Station .0703 

35th Station 4.1294 

OFFER 2: On 31 stations PERFEX 
offered a candy thermometer and 
recipe book for $.50 with a SHINA 
DISH box top. 



Station 

KMA — Shenandoah, 

2nd Station 
3rd Station 
3 1st Station 



Cost per Order 

Iowa.. $.0240 
.0410 
.0519 
19.7058 



Yes, KMA is "The Number One 
Farm Station in the Number 
One Farm Market!" 




KMA 

SHENANDOAH, IOWA 



Represented by 
Avery-Knodel, //if. 



\ 



~^^7^cn»on«tration 
2 .rA.n. TY . 500 Responses 

moistu rJ?,n"e demonstration Qmaha 
CBS-TV 



I 



LIKES LANDRY COLUMN 

I have gotten a little behind in tm 
reading, but over the weekend I caught 
up somewhat and noticed your new 
column. '"Men. Money and Motives"' 
written by my old friend. Robert J. 
Landry. 

This is just a line to tell you I am 
delighted to see Bob's by-line again and 
I feel certain sponsor's editorial con- 
tent will gain bv his inquiring attitude. 
" E. P. H. James 
Director. Centennial 
Public Relations 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning. New York 



E. A. JONES TO NEW YORK 

I realize, of course, that we are too 
late to be of any use in your present 
plans for I saw the excellent piece you 
put together on automotive advertis- 
ing ("What gear do we shift to now?" 
1 January SPONSOR I . Nevertheless. I 
wanted to drop you a note to tell you 
I will be permanently located at -444 
Madison Avenue and 1 will be happy 
to be of any service I can in the future. 
E. A. Jones 

I ice President 

MacManus. John & Adams, Inc. 
Detroit 



DAYTIME TV SECTION 

Congratulations on your "Daytime 
Television" 1 issue! It was the most 
complete 1 job yet done and should be 
exceedingly helpful to all phases of the 
industry. 

Keep up the good work. 

Edward Codel 
Director of TV 
The Katz Agency 
iWic York 



I enjoyed your daytime television 
feature so thoroughly that I won't 
even call your attention to your mis- 
crediting Chuck Wagon Playhouse to 
NBC instead of CBS. 

M. H. LeBlang 

Assistant Promotion Manager 

WCBS-TV 

tXew York 



That was an excellent issue on da\- 
time television. 

You may want to bring your readers 
up-to-date on television in Washington. 
The I February set figure, determined 
at a meeting of the Washington Televi- 
sion Circulation Committee, is 233.910. 

Cody Pfanstiehl 
Director of Promotion 
WTOP 

Washington. D. C. 



FARM RADIO FACTS 

You undoubtedly have run articles 
in the past on the effectiveness of radio 
as against other media in the farm 
market. 

I would be pleased to receive a list- 
ing of the issues in which you carried 
any such information within the past 
two years. I would also appreciate any 
further information you may be able 
to offer. 

Edward B. Harvey 
Director of Radio. TV 
Geare-Marston 
Philadelphia 

• Reader Harvey is directed to SPONSOR'S 
Farm Facta Handbook plus the 9 October 1950 
article, "The farm director, what a salesman!" 



VVQXR ON CIGARETTES 

I was very much disturbed to see an 
inaccuracy in the story in the 4 Decem- 
ber issue of sponsor entitled "Times 
have changed." Evidently times have 
changed, and writers are not as care- 
ful as thev used to be because WQXR 
has never had a policy restricting cig- 
arette advertising. 

It is true that we do not accept lax- 
ative advertising or that of any prod- 
uct which we do not feel conforms with 
the acceptability of our programs in 
the home. 

I am at a loss to understand what 
the phrase "laxatives, cigarettes, or 
similar products" means, but cigarettes 
are always welcome among our spon- 
sors and have been since the late 
George Washington Hill himself put a 
program on WQXR for Herbert Tarey- 
ton cigarettes back in 1936. 

I hope you will print this in order to 
set straight our position on cigarette 
advertising. 

Norman S. McGke 
Vice President. Sales 
WQXR-AM-FM 
iSew York 

(Please turn to page 79 I 
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With the gals, MacEvelly was never inept. 
But the one that he fell for would never accept. 



■'r 7 




2. 



But at last he prevailed. His success was terrific] 
He wangled one ticket to see South Pacific. 




Right show— and right audience— won his objective. 
'With your Dayton sales you should be as selective! 



To Make a Hit 
in Dayton* 

THE SHOW MUST GO ON 
WHIO-TV 



* WHIO-TV is the first and leading station — 
not only of Dayton, but of the whole, wide, 
rich Miami Valley as well. To sell these 
648,000 enthusiastic viewers, currently in con- 
stant touch with 162,000 TV sets, concentrate 
on our dominant! coverage. National Repre- 
sentative, G. P. Hollingbery Company, will 
gladly submit Pulse reports and market data. 



iMORAL: Why labor it? You get 
'em both — for Dayton — on 
Dayton's first and favorite 
station— WHIO-TV. 





CHANNft 13 

Jo -fry 


DAYTON, OHIO 



t Pulse December report shows 
that WHIO-TV had 8 out 
of 10 top televised shows! 
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NORTH CAROLINA IS 



North Carolina Rates More Firsts 
In Sales Management Survey Than 
Any Other Southern State. 

More North Carolinians Listen to 
WPTF Than to Any Other Station. 




and NORTH CAROLINA'S 
NUMBER 1 SALESMAN IS... 



also WPTF-FM 



NBC 



AFFILIATE for RALEIGH, DURHAM 50,000 WATTS 
and Eastern North Carolina £30 KC 
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Today's top commercials: spot radio 



PART ONE 

OF A FOUR-PART STORY 



Musical, dramatic, Sonovox types ainong' radio's bests 



^Hv ^ There are no by-lines for 
commercial writers. Few 

^Ep&y prizes or citations are re- 
served for jingles the customers can t 
forget and copy that creates sales. But, 
to the sponsor, it s the commercial and 
its creative, sales-making flair which 
counts as much as programing and oth- 
er over-all strategic factors in broad- 
cast advertising. 

To put the spotlight on commercials 
which stand at the top of their art. 
SPONSOR will present four articles cov- 
ering commercials used in spot radio, 
network radio, spot television, and net- 
work television. This, the first of the 
series, covers six outstanding spot ra- 
dio commercials. 

The six commercials to be described 
and backgrounded here were chosen on 
the basis of extensive conversations 
with advertisers and agency executives. 



but no group of half a dozen commer- 
cials can possibly include all those de- 
serving praise. Instead, these are six 
which represent the best in spot radio; 
included are commercials of every 
type, from the jingle to the message 
beamed through a Sonovox. 

sponsor's six top commercials sell 
the following products: 

Lustre-Creme Shampoo (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, agency Len- 
n en & Mitchell. Inc.) ; Life Savers (Life 
Savers Corp., agency. Young & Rubi- 
cam. Inc.) ; Ajax Cleanser (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, agency Sher- 
man & Marquette) ; Bromo-Seltzer 
(Emerson Drug Company, agency 
BBDO) ; Flamingo Orange Juice 
(Leigh Foods, Inc., agency William 
Esty Company. Inc.) ; and S[>ud Cig- 
arettes (Philip Morris & Company. Ltd., 
Inc.. agency The Biow Company. Inc.) . 



These six spot commercials were 
most frequently praised by those polled, 
though no order of popularity was re- 
quested. Also mentioned as likelv can- 
didates for the commercial Hall of 
Fame were announcements for the fol- 
lowing products: 

Tide ( Procter & Gamble Company, 
agency Benton & Bowles, Inc.) ; Kools 
( the Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., agency Ted Bates & Company ) : 
Halo Shampoo ( Colgate- Palmolive- 
Peet Company, agency Sherman & 
Marquette ) : Piel's Beer ( Piel Broth- 
ers, agency Kenyon & Eckhardt. Inc.) ; 
Rheingold Beer (United States Brew- 
ing Company, agency Smith, Benson & 
McClure, Inc.) ; Carolina Rice (River 
Brand Ki< e Mills, agency Donahue & 
Coe I . 

Just as an example of what effective 
radio commercials like these can 
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Phillip Lennen wrote Lustre-Creme commercials 



achieve, here's what Leigh Foods has 
heen able to do with their Flamingo 
Frozen Orange Juice jingle. 

The Flamingo air promotion began 
seven months ago in August 1950. 
Three months later, an October survey 
put Flamingo in second place among a 
field of seven brands of frozen orange 
juice; recognition of the commercial 
rated 44'a among those interviewed. 
Today Flamingo is sold by 35 distrib- 
utors in 26 states; distribution contin- 
ues jumping to more and more states. 

Flamingo, like the majority of spot 
radio commercials today, uses a musi- 
cal jingle coupled with spoken copy. 
Jingles are not a must, however, as the 
highly successful Life Saver commer- 
cial proves. Life Saver has used plain 
dialogue consistently in its air adver- 
tising. Bromo-Seltzer uses a Sonovox 
eiTect for its well-recognized "talking 
train whistle." The Kool penguin ad- 
vises listeners to "Smoke Kooools. 
Smoke Kooools.'" 

Common as they are. jingles are not 
all cut from the same pattern. Lustre- 
Creme music is semi-classical, while 
Spud cigarettes" jingle is fast and pep- 
py, and Flamingo Orange Juice uses 
a calypso style. There are apparently 
no rules about the kind of music that 
works best in each case. 

I. Lust r€*-Cr€»iiic» 

Lustre-Creme. one of the top com- 
mercials singled out. uses a jingle 
based on the semi-classical Taylanti, 
a Victor Herbert melody. Here are the 
words Phillip W. Lennen. Hoard Chair- 



man of Lennen & Mitchell, set to the 
original music: 

Dream girl, dream girl. 

Beautiful Lustre-Creme girl; 

You owe your crowning glory to, 

A Lustre-Creme shampoo! 

Lennen was relaxing at home one 
evening playing records when he heard 
Toyland. Through some mental al- 
chemy, it occurred to him that here 
was a gentle, melodic bit of music that 
might sell Lustre-Creme. Back at the 
office the next day he went to work on 
some lyrics, tried the idea out on a few 
associates. Most were charmed by the 
low-pressure change from usual com- 
mercial jingle practice. But one possi- 
ble hitch was suggested: Mrs. Ella 
Bartlett.. daughter of the late composer, 
might not care for such a close connec- 
tion between Lustre-Creme and her fa- 
ther's music. 

By this time Lennen had the lyrics 
completely written to his satisfaction: 
it was no time to give up the idea. He 
knew that a friend. Gene Buck of 
ASCAP. had been one of Victor Her- 
bert's life-long companions. Buck was 
persuaded to travel up to Mrs. Bart- 
lett's Lake Placid home and present 
the idea for her approval. 

Says Phil Lennen: "Mrs. Bartlett 
was tickled by the whole thing. She 
went to the copyright owners and put 
through her approval. B\ November 
of 1947 we were on the air with Dream 
girl." 

Lustre-Creme has used the jingle 
with its commercials on both network 
and spot radio, spends about $250,000 
a year on radio. \et shows have in- 
cluded Judy Canova. Kay Kyser. and 
Dennis Day. But the shampoo com- 
pany uses spot heavily. They aim one- 
minute announcements at women, bin - 
ing the station in each market which 
has the largest audience, regardless of 
cost. As a result of this effective use 
of radio. Lustre-Creme is the leading 
cream shampoo on the market todav. 

2. Life Savers 

In an inflated economy where bus 
fares and telephone calls are now 10c. 
there is one bright spot left : Life Sav- 
ers are still only a nickel. That has 
been the story told by "the candy with 
the hole in the middle" via spot radio. 
Young & Rubicam has favored cute 
dialogue for Life Savers all along. The 
agency started with a recorded con- 
versation between a teen-age bo\ and 
girl. The latest commercial has gone 
down the age scale another step; fea- 



tures two young kids who might be in 
the third grade. This is what they say: 

LITTLE BOY: "Gee. I wisht I had 
a million dollars.'" 

LITTLE GIRL: "I wisht I had a 
Life Saver." 

LITTLE BOY: T wisht I owned a 
fire engine." 

LITTLE GIRL: "... a Pep-O-Mint 
Life Saver.'' 

LITTLE BOY: "I wisht I could fly- 
to the moon." 

LITTLE GIRL: "Mmmm delicious 
Pep-O-Mint Life Savers. Only cost a 
nickel." 

LITTLE BOY (REAL DESPER- 
ATE): "Gee I wisht 1 had a nickel!" 

Although children are the actors in 
this commercial, it's aimed at adults. 
Time slots are selected so as to reach 
both men and women — which means 
in the evening largelv. New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles are covered with a substantial 
60 to 90 announcements a week. 

William E. Forbes, Y & R account 
man, tells how this striking commer- 
cial came to be written: "The original 
idea came from a writer who has a 
young child himself, and has always 
liked to write about children (one of 
his published books is about a little 
boy who went to get a haircut, and the 
dire events that followed). 

Although no research findings are 
available to show how efTective the 
whimsical Life Saver commercial is, 
SPONSOR found it was one of the ones 
most frequently mentioned as arrest- 
ing. Probably its most appealing fea- 
ture is the naturalness of the two pint- 
sized actors who did the transcription. 
Of them Forbes says: 

"Our main concern was to have the 
children sound as natural as possible 
and to avoid any trace of "acting' in 
reading the lines. The children are ac- 
complished actors but, like all children, 
somewhat unpredictable. Sensing that 
over-rehearsal might take some of the 
natural charm away from the reading, 
we let them amuse themselves in the 
studio, and then recorded when they 
were relaxed. The result was as if we 
had placed a 'candid microphone' near 
two youngsters talking to one an- 
other.*' 

Young & Rubicam has no set sched- 
ule for changing commercials. They 
keep one running until its effectiveness 
appears to be waning, then slip in a 
new one. The dialogue transcriptions 
used so far have all scored very high 
(Please turn to page 54 1 
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Case histories of SPONSOR'S six top commercials 



PRODUCT 






BROMO', 
SELTZER 

HtAOACHES 






AGENCY 



OBJECTIVE 



LENNEN & 
MITCHELL 



YOUNG & 
RUBICAM 



SHERMAN & 
MARQUETTE 



BATTEN, BARTON, 
DURSTINE, & 
OSBORN 



WILLIAM ESTY 
COMPANY 



THE BIOW 
COMPANY 



Liistre-Creme ;iiin 
is to convert soap 
shampoo users to 
cream type, es- 
tablish leadership 
a m o ii g cream 
shampoos. 



Life Savers seeks 
to boost sales by 
reminding people 
of continued five- 
cent price, flavor. 



AIR STRATEGY 

S250.000 a year radio 
budget goes into heavy 
spot schedule, network 
program. One-minute 
announcements are di- 
rected to women. Agen- 
cy buys stations on ba- 
sis of largest audience, 
regardless of cost. 

Five major markets are 
covered with about 
75 announcements per 
week in each. Adult 
men and women arc 
reached by buying ad- 
jacencies to top pro- 
grams, mainly evenings, 



APPROACH AND RESULTS 

Low-pressure Victor Herbert mel- 
ody was converted to a commercial 
bv l'bil Leiiuen. hoard chairman of 
(he agency. By driving hard with 
the announcement since November 
1947, Lnstre-Creinc has been boost- 
ed to number one position among 
cream shampoos. 



Cute dialogue commercials involv- 
ing children have been the Life 
Saver style. Though short, an- 
nouncement is arresting because of 
its originality, proves successful 
commercial needn't ha\e a jingle. 
Requires more frequent changes 
for effectiveness. 



Ajax had to es- 
tablish itself in 
highly-compctitU e 
cleanser field. As 
brand-new prod- 
uct, it needed dis- 
tribution. 



Half of Ajax radio bud- 
get goes into spot, buys 
145 stations in 120 mar- 
kets. Average announce- 
ment schedule: five per 
week. Daytime spots 
adjacent to women's 
programs are favored. 



It r o m o - Seltzer 
wants to remain 
at least a strong 
fourth in head- 
ache-halting busi- 
ness, bucks "drug 
empire" products. 



Flamingo Orange 
Juice is a new 
braTid in need of 
distribution in a 
field already 
crowded with 
firms which have 
head start. 



Four per week an- 
nouncement schedules 
on about 45 stations in 
26 markets is supple- 
mented by a network 
radio show. One-min- 
ute and 20-secoml eve- 
ning spots favored, also 
sports adjacencies. 



Spud cigarettes is 
making belated 
effort to ealch 
booming competi- 
tor, Kools. and 
get its share of 
mentholated mar- 
ket. 



I'resent 50-station radio 
spot and five-station TV 
spot campaign employs 
between 10 and 20 
weekly announcements. 
Housewives and young- 
sters are target for day- 
time slots, kid show ad- 
jacencies. 



Four-year-old Ajax fought its way 
to first place nationally, displacing 
Bab-O. Revolutionary "foaming 
cleanser" spearheaded rise with all- 
spot campaign originally, boosted 
sales to one-third of industry total 
with help of snappy jingle. 



Sales increase of about 50% in past 
15 years is attributable to regular 
spot campaign coupled with a net- 
work program. Sono\ox device 
gave Bromo-Seltzer its unique sou nd 
effect; used for 10 years. Emerson 
Drug spends less per sales dollar 
than competitors. 



I'rescnt Spud spot ra- 
dio line-up calls for 122 
announcements weekly 
on seven New York 
City stations. Evening 
slots are most common 
— to catch men and 
women smokers. 



Alter seven months. Flamingo's 
catchy calypso jingle has achieved 
44% recognition in survey of seven 
frozen orange juice efforts. Ix'igh 
Foods now has 35 distributors in 
26 states, expects to have 100 soon. 
Other Leigh frozen products: cof- 
fee, lemonade. 



Hard-selling Spud commercial uses 
a square-dance rhythm to promote 
"mouth happy"' slogan and cool- 
ness of the mentholated cigarette. 
Willi Spuds and Kools only two na- 
tional-selling mentholated cigar- 
ettes, Spud goal has been to coun- 
ter highly successful Kool spot cam- 
paign. 
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Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. (center) now Board Chairman of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, took over helm from father (right). 
Personal family interest in "Voice of Firestone" has helped keep 
broadcast on continuously for 23 years. Firestone, Sr., chose network 
radio (NBC) to tell company's quality story, avoid any stigma from 
sale of low-cost tires. Institutional slant continued until simulcast. 



23 years with 



u 



Firestone has radio's oldest nat 
alert to new trends i 




The loice of Firestone is 
the oldest eoast-to-eoast net- 



work show on radio today. But when 
Harvej S. Firestone, founder of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
gave the program hi? blessing in 1928. 
he wa.»n"t gunning for a longevity rec- 
ord; he was merely attempting to solve 
an immediate problem. 

Hack in 1928. Harvej Firestone had 
just come to an important merchandis- 
ing decision. For the first time in the 
company's history, he was going to 
make a low-cost tire. His competition 
had forced him to the move, but, at 
the same time, he wanted to keep the 
company's reputation for quality in- 
tact. That's why he decided on a net- 
work program built around high-toned 
music. Thus the motive for sponsoring 



the / oice of Firestone, though it 
stemmed strictly from the market 
place, was institutional. 

From an original NBC hook-up of 
41 stations in 1928. the / oice of Fre- 
stone has grown to a current 140 sta- 
tions. Since 5 September 1949. when 
TV cameras began simulcasting the 
show, an additional 34 interconnected 
television stations ha\e carried the 
I oice. 

The Monda\ evening 8:30 to 9:00 
time slot has remained the same, just 
as quality remains the primarx Fire- 
stone pitch. The visual phases of the 
commercial*. howe\er. stress selling 
points to a greater degree than was 
usual in the spoken messages. 

Firestone, along with other members 
of the rubber fraternity, alwavs has 



favored classical and semi-classieal 
music. Every one of the big four in 
rubber (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. Firestone. United States Rubber 
Conipanj. and the B. F. Goodrieh 
Company, in order of sales I have spon- 
sored an orchestral show at one time 
or another. 

A traditional I oice of Firestone 
touch has also been the appearance of 
celebrated singers. For almost 15 
\ears, Richard Crooks was heard regu- 
larly, to be succeeded since 1944 b\ 
a succession of outstanding guest ar- 
tists. Rise Stevens. Eleanor Steber. Na- 
dine Conner. Lauritz Melehior, Law- 
rence Tibbet. Giovanni Martinelli, Bidu 
Sayao, Ezio Pinza, and a dozen others 
have starred on the program. James 
Melton was one of those who got his 



PRE-TELEVISION: PROGRAM FEATURED AN ORCHESTRA, OPERA STARS SINGING CLASSICAL AND SEMI-CLASSICAL MUSIC 



n 



ram 



ii net show, yet remains 
itj.mccessful musical simulcast 



start on the Voice of Firestone. 

Although Firestone has plunked 
down about a million dollars annually 
for the radio Voice of Firestone, the 
company can't measure its contrihu- 
tion to sales directly. With the nation- 
al advertising picture made up of 
many media, including newspapers, 
magazines, farm journals, trade jour- 
nals, direct mail, and very heavy point- 
of-sale promotion, it becomes impossi- 
ble to trace results directly. But the 
fact that the broadcast media make up 
from 20 to 30% of a diversified media 
budget indicates the importance Fire- 
stone attributes to radio/TV. 

The company's dealers have always 
been impressed with the radio Voice 
of Firestone, but the addition of TV 
renewed their enthusiasm. Interesting- 





Sitttulctist has altered "Voice of Firestone." Visual gimmicks, like 
rear-pro[ected movies pictured above, add interest for video audience. 
Slides, photographs, production numbers with sets and costumed 
actors also liven visual aspects of the program. Format now restricts 
a particular artist to not over five guest appearances each year, 
preventing viewer boredom. See text for costs, techniques, results. 



ly enough, dealers in non-TV markets 
have become *o fired by tales of tele- 
\ ision success in video cities reached 
by the simulcast that their regard for 
I he radio show r has reached a new high. 

It was in 1943 that Firestone first 
got bitten by the television hug. The 
company launched itself into TV in 
what is probably record time for any 
network television program. On 29 
November 1943 Firestone and NBC 
were planning an ambitious 15th an- 
niversary broadcast commemorating 
the first Voice of Firestone show back 
in 1928. Niles Trammell, then NBC 
president, was slated to congratulate 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. over the air. 
Suddenly, on the Saturday morning be- 
fore the broadcast (to take place on 
Monday), company brass decided they 



should telecast a five-minute show as 
well. 

A. J. McGinness, national advertis- 
ing manager and responsible for Fire- 
stone's hroadcasl activities, describes, 
the frenzied arrangements that fol- 
lowed. '"In 1943, there just weren't 
any television studio facilities for 
hroadcasting a live interview between 
Mr. Firestone and Mr. Trammell, but 
they did have equipment to reproduce 
film. So we all rushed up to Niles 
TranmielPs office about 10:00 o'clock 
Monday morning and had the inter- 
view r filmed. The film company did a 
special hurry-up job in the lab and 
by 10:00 the same night a print was 
ready for projection, with only min- 
utes to spare." 

{Flense turn to page 46) 



SIMULCAST: VIDEO VERSION OCCUPIES HUGE STAGE WITH FLANKING PRODUCTION SETS, REQUIRES FOUR ROVING TV CAMERAS 






FROM CREATIVE SESSIONS LIKE THIS CAME PROGRAM IDEAS WHICH FRESHENED SPONSORED SHOWS. LEFT, NORMAN CORWIN 




Willi TV gobbling material, lessons of past suggest 
industry's need for a television workshop 



PART TWO 



OF A TWO-PART STORY 



~~.> o5 Generally speaking there is 
and can be no such thing 
as a hit-and-run sponsor. 
Radio and television programs must be 
planned far ahead and lived with for 
long periods of time under frequency 
discounts which penalize sudden with- 
drawal. One cannot go in and out of 
the program market as one can go in 
and out of the stock exchange. 

For these reasons, all obvious but 
sometimes forgotten, wise sponsors 
make a eareful study not only of their 
own program decisions but of the pro- 
gram decisions of rivals and contem- 
poraries. Especially have such long- 
established consumer franchise con- 
stellations as Procter & Gamble. Lever 
Brothers. General Foods, Standard 
Brands, Bristol -Myers, and Sterling 
Products made it a first priority to 
know as much as thcv can learn about 



program practice. These companies, 
and many more beside, were quick, 
back in the mid-1 930's. to appreciate 
the weekly lessons provided for all by 
the Columbia Workshop series. These 
sponsors would not themselves have 
plunged into anything so unpredict- 
able but they certainly watched, in 
rapt fascination, as the studio shenani- 
gans progressed. And they were in- 
fluenced by what they saw. 

It is the contention of the present 
article, as of its predecessor article 
last issue, that the logic of televi- 
sion's manifest difficulties and cost 
anxieties forces into renewed attention 
the one program series, namely the Co- 
lumbia Workshop, which existed, in 
its day. for experimentation's own 
sake. 

Television, even more than radio, is 
a voracious swallower-whole of enter- 



tainment materials of all kinds. As 
new TV stations and new TV programs 
open up additional alternatives of 
choice and as today's enthusiast be- 
comes tomorrow's critic by the mil- 
lions, the whole question of how best 
and cheapest to keep the wells of sup- 
ply primed must be pondered. Mo- 
mentum will spend itself and first ex- 
citement of the medium fritter away. 

The New York Times has lately spo- 
ken of televison as "under the handi- 
cap of its own success" and displaying 
even so young "symptoms of artistic 
and cultural paralysis." Jack Gould 
thinks he sees the new medium being 
put on an uninspired assembly line of 
tired imitatn eness. As the quantity of 
TV shows increases, their quality 
slips, he feels. These are critic-like 
lamentations, it may be said. True. 
And strangely familiar, too. since al- 
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the Workshop was useful 



,1 words iron by Colnmltiti Workshop 



J. The Workshop excited people 

2. The Workshop challenged lazy minds 

t{ m The Workshop energized innovation, experiment, and healthy 
open-mindedness to the novel and the untried 

4. The Workshop's influence spread in widening circles, echoing 
in other CBS programi, at other networks, and beyond sus- 
taining programing to the commercials 

5. The Workshop stimulated writers, directors, actors, producers, 
technicians, gave them a zest and pride of profession that 
quickened and broadened the whole medium 

{J. The Workshop won tens of thousands of friends for radio 
among students, critics, teachers, clubwomen, journalists 

7. The Workshop was a superb, inexpensive, public relations 
operations for CBS, radio, and private enterprise 

S. The Workshop benefited all radio, and radio advertising by 
providing a series free to try out new formats 



Ninth Annual Institute for Education by Radio, May 1938: 

First award to "The House That Jack Didn't Build." It was cited 
as an example of creative script-writing and production, a unique 
presentation of statistical data in literary form. . . ." 
First award to "Madame Curie." Citation reads in part "the open- 
ing is prompt and artistic and interesting use is made of impres- 
sionism and suggestion. . . ." 

Women's Press Club of New York, 1938: 

"Madame Curie" was chosen for the best single performance of a 
new play written for radio. 

National Council of Teachers of English, November 1946: 

The production "Richard III" received the 1946 radio scroll "be- 
cause it presented a magnificent cast in the presentation of a great 
classic, because it made modern audiences keenly aware of the 
supreme skill of Shakespeare as a dramatist, and because it utilized 
radio techniques effectively in the interpretation of literature." 

George Foster Peabody Radio Award for 1946: 

Columbia Workshop was given an award for being outstanding 
entertainment in drama. 



most the very words were used 15 and 
20 years ago as to radio programing. 
But this is not to disparage the perti- 
nence of the Gould observations. Wise 
sponsors would never do that for wise 
sponsors know how hard it is, in the 
radio/TV world of glib compliments 
and outrageous flattery, to come by 
the honest views of trained experts. 

Meanwhile it is clear enough that 
some sponsors have been frightened 
by the hazards of the new and novel 
and have retreated to the supposed 
safety of the familiar and the imitative 
reasoning that that which was okay 
for Joe must work equally well for 
Moe. Unfortunately this can be the 
greatest program mistake of all. If 
nothing is more imitated than success, 



often enough nothing is less likely to 
succeed than imitation. Here is no 
obscure paradox but a logical and 
simple truth. In short, there are al- 
ways dangers in picking and sponsor- 
ing an entertainment, but repeating 
the other fellow's format is just as or 
more risky than launching your own 
"original" format. 

This leads us back to the Columbia 
Workshop and its implications as a 
method for showcasing new programs 
and personalities economically. 

Last issue the story was told of the 
young CBS cngineer-turned-writer, Ir- 
ving Reis, who founded the Workshop 
and made radio history in 1936-37, 
and then skipped town for Paramount 
and folding money. One moral, and 



maybe not the main moral, of the Keis 
saga is that being "experimental" 
"arty" and "non-commercial" in sus- 
taining radio was no bar to a fat con- 
tract with the straight bread-and-butter 
cinema. 

The Workshop continued on the air 
for some five and a half years. Doug- 
las Coulter, Davidson Taylor, William 
N. RoLson, Earle McCM. Max \yylie 
and. above all, Norman Corwin domi- 
nated it. Recessing for the war years, 
the Workshop was revived 2 February, 
1946 for 52 weeks under the producer- 
ship of Robert J. Landry, and won the 
Peabody Award. If the war hiatus is 
disregarded. the Workshop thus 
spanned a highly significant decade, 
{Please turn to page 581 




Innovation, even to flat-on-back extremes, was typical of Workshop shows Poet MacLeish authored "Fall of City," aired from an armory 
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Example of rising gross TV costs: "Texaco Star Theatre" in 1949, $10,000; in 1951, $65,000 



One of the hottest controversies in broadcast 
advertising circles today centers around this ques- 
tion: are TV costs soaring too high for sponsors? 

The problem was brought to the fore in a hard- 
hitting speech delivered by James H. S. Ellis, 
president of the Kudner Agency, Inc., New York, 
last 12 January before the Detroit Adcraft Club. 
(The identical area of dispute was covered the 
same day in an address made by Harry Trenner, 
partner and vice president of the William H. 
Weintraub Company, New York, before the Tele- 
vision Association of Philadelphia.) 

In his speech, Ellis pulled no punches. He charged the networks 
with jumping the price of TV talent "400 to 500% in a two-year 
period — and sometimes within a period of weeks.*' The article at 
right breaks down Ellis' main points under 10 headings with rebuttal 
from the broadcasters. Points and pages are listed below: 

1. 

2. 

I. 
5. 

a. 




J. H. S. Ellis 



How high have TV costs risen? 
How high do TV costs threaten to rise 
What's responsible for rising TV talent costs? 
How have networks bid up talent prices? 
Do networks buck each other in choice time slots? 
Do networks "steal" talent, favor own packages? 



Are networks seeking monopoly of editorial content? 
How does TV compare with other media? 
Will multiple sponsorship alleviate soaring cost? 



it. 
?>. 

10. Conclusion: whv not decentralize network control? 
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SPONSOR rounds *r( 

1 

1. How high have TV costs ns 

Ellis: "The networks have been one 
of the principal offenders in bidding 
up the price of talent. With the Texaco 
program and the Broadivay Revue — 
both high-rating shows — we had es- 
tablished talent costs which anyone 
could have checked — and they were 
prices at which good people were will- 
ing to work. 

"But with apparent disregard for 
what we and other competent agencies 
paid for talent — the networks have 
jumped the price 400 to 500% in a 
two-year period — and sometimes with- 
in a period of weeks. You'd think that 
networks — whose basic revenue conies 
from time — would want to keep down 
other costs for advertisers, so they do 
not kill the goose that lays the golden 

egg- 

"Three years ago, when the Texaco 
show went on the air, the total weekly 
cost for time — talent — production — 
was $10,000 a week. Of that sum, 
$2,000 went for time, and $8,000 for 
entertainment. 

"There were only 385.000 television 
sets, and time rates were set on this 
basis. 

"The number of TV sets has now 
climbed to 10,000,000. 

"The time cost for a one-hour show 
has climbed to $36,050, which includes 
a recent 30% increase. With this in- 
crease, you can have no quarrel. You 
get 26 times as many sets for 18 times 
the money, and TV stations were los- 
ing their shirts at the early rate. 

"But the entertainment cost for good 
one-hour shows has meanwhile climbed 
to such figures as $50 ; 000-$60,000— 
and higher/' 

" T 

Jn 



about 10% 



you can estimate 
for production cost. On 
TV — for talent and production — your 
bill runs to more than 100% of time 
costs. Where do we go from here?" , 
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i sis more than the traffic can bear ? 



Vrtiser and broadcaster opinion on this current controversy 



Broadcasters: "No TV advertiser 
today is spending $50,000 to $60,000 
— or higher — weekly on talent for his 
one-hour show. Only a handful are 
spending as much as $30,000 and the 
average is approximately $18,000 in 
program costs for hour allows. 

"Just consider the talent cost I as 
estimated by Variety) of the current 
10 top-rating TV programs (as shown 
by Multi-Pulse), compiled b\ the CBS 
research department. 

Program Rating Cost 

Texaco Star Theatre 47.1 $40,000 
Shoiv of Shows 32.0 $13,300 

(per % hour) 

Toast of Town . 29.0 $16,500 

Fireside Theatre 29.0 $14,500 

Colgate Comedy Mr. 28.9 $50,000 

Philco Playhouse 28.5 $23,000 

Studio One 27.3 $16,500 

The Goldbergs 26.8 $ 8,000 

Hopalong Cassidy 26.01 not given) 

Lux Theatre 25.0 $ 9.000 

"Incidentally, since the time Texaco 
was spending $8,000 per program, the 
number of TV sets in the United States 
has increased 30 times. Yet today 
Texaco is paying no more than five 
times as much for its show. Surely, 
with its continued No. 1 rating, Tex- 
aco's increased entertainment cost is 
warranted in view of the audience that 
it is receiving." 

"It is, further, unfair to suggest that 
all TV shows have risen to astronomi- 
cal heights. Most of the networks are 
making honest attempts to keep pro- 
gram costs down. Here are talent costs 
for just a few Du Mont network shows 
selected at random : Kaiser-Frazer's 
Ellery Queen, $9,000: Arthur Murrax 
Dance Studio's Arthur Murray Party 
Time, $12,000; Bond Clothes' Monday 
Night Wrestling, $2,768." 




Example of networks bucking each other at choice times: NBC's "Lucky Strike Theatre" w 
Robert Montgomery (above), CBS' "Studio One" (below), both televised on Monday ni 
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Broadcasters say while some shows are justifiably costly (chorines on $36,000 "Toast of the 
Town," left), network packagers also offer economy buys (Du Mont's "Okay Mother," right) 



2. How high do TV costs threaten to rise? 



KHis: "This I rising cost of talent ) 
makes the total cost of a one-hour 
show good enough to get an effective 
rating, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. And if the climb 
continues at the rate of the past year, 
$100,000 total cost for a half-hour 
show is a realistic figure. 

'"Under the prevailing rules, you can 
take a summer hiatus of 13 weeks if 
you broadcast for 39 weeks, and pay 
the time cost for five additional weeks 
— which gives you eight weeks without 
charge. On this basis, the annual 
budget required to support a .$100,000 
show would be slightly more than 
$4,000,000. 

"On the other hand, if you figure 
that you get a 35 rating, you come up 
with this fact: "You would reach 
3,500,000 sets per week at a price of 
SI 00,000 — which is 35 homes per dol- 
lar — a figure that's hard to beat for a 
four-and-a-half minute personal sales 
presentation of your product. 

"The only catch is this — the people 
who can afford to pay $4,000,000 per 
\ear for a partial coverage of the 
urban market are few and far between. 
TV is getting too rich for the average 
advertiser's purse, no matter how good 
it is. 

" This may seem an academic point, 
with time virtually sold out. But costs 
haw reached a level where many pres- 
ent sponsors of one-hour shows may 
have to drop to half-hour shows — or 
where sponsors of weekly shows may 
have to go on a bi-weekly basis. As 
this happens, new times will open up- 
and this will be a new opportunity, per- 
haps the last, to change the ratio of 
independent and network-controlled 
pr< grams." 



Broadcasters: "No combined time 
and talent costs of any hour-long TV 
show today are in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. A few rare exceptions 
(like the Texaco show) run close to 
$70,000 weekly. But 90% of the net- 
work shows come to less than $50,000 
when all costs are added up. 

"As for half-hour shows, we esti- 
mate the average weekly time and pro- 
gram cost at $50,000 — by the year 
1955. 

"The $4,000,000 TV budget referred 
to is exaggeration compounded. No 
top sponsor in TV today is buying 
audience at a cost of more than 
$2,750,000 annually. And those same 
top advertisers are still spending other 
millions in magazines, radio and news- 
papers -just like the more modest 
budget TV advertisers. 

"As you know, TV has been paying 
off. Otherwise the networks wouldn't 
have practically all their prime night- 
time and a large chunk of their day- 
time sold out. At latest count, there 
are 206 network advertisers — greatest 
number in TV's short history — and 
still others are planning their entry into 
the medium. This testifies both to TV's 
sales wallop and its marketable costs. 

"If these 206 network advertisers 
had not found TV a worthy medium — 
despite some high costs on some shows 
— they would not continue to sponsor 
programs. And it is our contention 
that advertisers will use TV for many 
years to come, as long as the medium 
gives them results. If the market de- 
mand is such as to keep on boosting 
the prices of talent, then it is only nat- 
ural that the talent supply will adjust 
its price accordingly.'' 

(Please turn to page 68) 



How buyers and sellers line up on 
Kudner b. I. Ellis' speech 

Howard P. Hildreth, advertising 
manager, Mohawk Carpet Mills. Inc. 
(sponsor of The Mohawk Showroom. 
NBC-TV) : ''Speaking from the spon- 
sor's viewpoint, it is difficult to tell 
whether show business is wagging trie 
advertising dog or vice-versa. One fact, 
however, stands out: television costs 
are mounting higher and higher, and 
there is no end in sight. This 'it's only 
money" attitude may force television to 
topple of its own weight. For only the 
blue-chip advertisers are going to be 
able to stay with it — and the blue-chips 
are few and far between. 

"The solution probably lies in a lift- 
ing of the freeze on construction of new 
stations. New outlets would take the 
burden off the over-sold stations and 
networks, and force a generally profit- 
able reduction in costs, for the sponsor, 
the stations, and the networks." 

* « * 

Donald Stewart, advertising mana- 
ger, the Texas Co. I sponsor of 7'c.v- 
aco Star Theatre, NBC-TV) : "/ agree 
with Ellis 100%. The networks have 
bid up the going rate' of TV talent to 
a point not commensurate with the re- 
turns the sponsor gets from his show. 
We rioiv pay $65,000 a week for the 
Texaco shows time and talent. But 
this corning fall, the cost will be up 
from that — so much so that we have 
not yet made up our minds whether 
we'll sponsor Milton Berle in the fall. 

"Certainly, we have the top TV show 
and reach an audience of 17.000,000. 
Rut if we had the No. 1 show on radio, 
we'd reach 30,000,000 listeners. Not 
that I'm belittling TV's sales impact. 
I'm just sorry to see costs going way 
out of line on such a wonderful me- 
dium. Trouble is, the way it dents 
your pocketbook today, it's becoming 
too much of a luxury medium. 

* * * 

Dave Sutton, general sales manager, 
CBS: "The notion that the networks 
are trying to bid up talent deliberately 
is absurd. The fact is that the agen- 
cies, more often than not. will bid up 
talent, in order to make sure their pro- 
gram is the best possible. They want 
to give their sponsors high ratings, 
and it's only natural for them to go af- 
ter experienced showmen who've proved 
their audience-gettin% ability. 

(Please turn to page 76) 
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The case for use of radio 
by department stores 

Day-by-day results at top stores prove point 




Norman Knight talked to department stores 



With presentation of this ar- 
ticle. SPONSOR breaks a pol- 
icy. Though members of 
sponsor's staff make an average of one 
speech per week, such addresses have 
never been reprinted. A recent speech 
by Norman Knight, advertising vise 
president of SPONSOR, however, has 
drawn so many requests for reprints 
{over 300) that the editors decided to 
reprint it here as a service to readers. 
The speech, delivered originally before 
the Pittsburgh Radio /TV Club at the 
time of the now-famous newspaper 
strike, wraps up in factual, useful form 
some of the most convincing arguments 
for department store use of radio yet 
put together in one place. 



A thought expressed by Roscoe 
Drummond comes to mind at this mo- 
ment— "What this country needs is less 
pnblie speaking and more private 
thinking." Nothing eould be more ap- 
ropos in this instanee. for anything I 
say today will not be a deeisive faetor 
in formulating your decision to use 
radio and television as permanent parts 
of your department store sales promo- 
tion operation. But. 1 do hope that 
this discussion will assist your own pri- 
vate thinking in this regard. 

There ean be no doubt that tele- 
vision's glamour lias eaptured not only 
the minds of consumers at home, but 
also advertising managers in their of- 
fices. Its sales impact is remarkable — ■ 



one would be very foolish not to 
recommend its use to any firm desiring 
to sell merchandise. But the number 
of TV transmitting facilities is limited, 
choice availabilities are scarce, and, 
although TV deserves a just share of 
any department store budget. I feel 
that the one great sales promotion po- 
tential not yet realized by department 
stores and available for the asking, is 
that grandfatherly broadcast medium 
called radio. // is important to note 
that today, radio is bigger than ever 
before. 

Here in this area, 96' r of the peo- 
ple own at least one radio set. Point 
one established, virtually every cus- 
(Please turn to page 63) 




AM&A, BUFFALO, IS ON WEBR. WBEN-TV WITH PROGRAMS RANGING FROM WOMEN'S COMMENTATOR (ABOVE) TO ICE HOCKEY 
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tOTTA&E C UE ESI 



SPONSOR: General Ice Cream AGENCY : McKee & Albright 

CAPSl'LE CANE HISTORY : Two weekly announcements 
on the Cactus Jim show stimulated interest in the com- 
pany's whipped cream cottage cheese. The weekly video 
expenditure: Si 20. Results were immediate, with the 
sponsor increasing cottage cheese sales in the Albany area 
by 86' < over the previous year. In addition, ice cream 
customers in areas where cottage cheese isn't delivered 
requested the product. 

PROGRAM : Cacti.- Jim 



It.VM II HOI !S 



SPONSOR: \. II. Carrijtan & Co. AGENCY: Kaufman-Strou^e 

( APSULE CASE HISTORY: The pzogram, Dream House 
Time, features a studio set showing the in'erior of a Car- 
rigan-built home. Still pictures cover other parts of the 
house. Commercials on the \5-minute variety-interview 
show emphasize the importance of building for perma- 
nence and no attempt is made to conceal the building 
price. $19,800. The first program, (cost $165) brought 
20 calls- -a poten'ial sales gross of $396,000. 



VE.VETIAX 111 




SPONSOR: The Shade bhop AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSl LE CASE HISTORY: The sponsor runs two one- 
minute commercials each afternoon advertising aluminum 
blinds with plastic tape. The expenditure amounts to $75 
a week. After their first two video announcements, the 
store received 50 to 75 phone calls for estimates on the 
blinds. Last year, the Shade Shop used newspapers ex- 
clusively. This year with the same budget embracing both 
newspapers and TV, they find a 30? f increase in business. 

WTTG. Washington. D. C. PROGRAM: Announcements 



nor si; TRAILER 



SPONSOR: Reichenbach Motor Co. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY : The company used one sta- 
tion break announcement weekly to advertise neio auto- 
mobiles and sales were satisfactory. But another branch 
of their business, house trailers, was at a standstill. 
Reichenbach decided to promote their most expensive one r 
price, $7,500. They aired one announcement. The next 
morning a customer walked in and said if it was as good 
as it looked on TI he'd buy. The $7,500 trailer was 
sold: TV cost $23. 



WGAL-TY, Lancaster 



PROGRAM: Announcement 



PICiMC COOLER 



SPONSOR: Cettelman Brewing Co. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: A $3.95 picnic cooler was 
offered via three announcements on What's New. a mid- 
af r or noon participa'ion program. Cost: $75 per partici- 
pation. The picnic cooler, an insulated box with handle, 
used to carry iced beer or food, sold well. Six hundred 
coolers for a gross of $2,370 is the company's conserva- 
tive estima'e for the $225 expenditure. And this despite 
poor distribution of the coolers. 



WAAM, Baltimore 



PROGRAM: Dream House Time 



WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee 



PROGRAM: What's New 



hiiriif \ si ii i is 



SPONSOR: Libby Furniture Co. AGENCY: Roeklin-Irving 

CAPSl I.E CASE HISTORY: The Libby Turn lure Com- 
pany of Chicago ran an eight-minute film on one of their 
many products, a kitchen slicer. A demonstration of the 
slicer was telecast at 10:30 p.m. Wednesday. The adver- 
tiser received 619 orders from a phone-answering service 
plus 31 mail orders for the $1 gadget a re'um of $680 
on their $100 air advertising investment. TV was the sole 
medium for the sales pitch. 

VtTYJ, Miami PROGRAM: Film demonstration 



SPONSOR: T\ Guide AGENCY: II. C. Morris & Co. 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Television Guide scheduled 
a one-minute announcement daily for three days as a test. 
i\o other media were used Jour days preceding and fol- 
lowing the video campaign. For $270. the magazine 
plugged subscriptions with two announcements at the 
close of evening programing [Saturday and Monday) 
and the third at noon Surulay. The immediate reaction: 
2,197 subscriptions for a sales gross of $6,591. 



WNBT, New York 



PROGRAM : Announcements 




NBC 



TV-Af f ilio l e 



CHANNEL 7 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 



THIS MARKET IS*** IN RETAIL STORE PUR- 
CHASES, HAS THE HIGHEST PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE 
OF ANY STATE. 



Standard metropolitan Wilmington, Delaware 
area showed following increases in the ten years, 
1940 to 1950. 

INCREASE 

Population 20% 
Dollar volume retail sales 178% 
Dollar volume wholesale sales 209% 
Dollar volume service trades 154% 
In the nine year period, 1939 to 1948, employment 
rose 34%%. 

Data (torn 1950 Census of Population and 1948 Census ol Business, figures released 
December 1950. 



WDEL-TV is the only television station located in this market which is 
first in the nation — and growing all the time. 

WDEL-TV effectively reaches this richest market with NBC and 
Du Mont network shows, many popular local daytime and evening 
programs. 

WDEL-TV — the TV must on your schedule. 



Represented by 

ROBERT MEEKER Associates • new york • los angeles • san francisco • Chicago 
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40 Franklin Street 



ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 



trnUATt 



Columbia Broadcasting System 



BAkh 6740 



GONNAR O. WHO 
OCNIRAL MANAGCB 



NEW YORK 



December 20, 1950 



Mr. Norman Knight 
Vice President 
Sponsor Magazine 
510 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 

Oear Norm: 

tooay we have been conferring with our advertising 

AGENCY REGARDING OUR ADVERTISING PROGRAM FOR 1951. 

I THINK YOU WOULD HAVE ENJOYED SITTING IN ON THIS 
CONFERENCE. ThERE WAS NO QUESTION ABOUT "SPONSOR". IT 
WAS OUR NUMBER ONE CHOICE - UNANIMOUSLY 1 . THAT MEANS THIS 
OFFICE AND OUR FIELD SALESMEN HAVE NOTEO PARTICULARLY THE 
STRONG IMPACT OF SPONSOR BOTH UPON WHEC ' S PRESENT AND 

prospective customers. 

we like Sponsor because it rings the cash register! 
Nostalgically, we think WHEC was one of Sponsor's 

FIRST ADVERTISERS. WE L I KEO THE FORMAT OF YOUR PUBLICA- 
TION - TOOK A GAMBLE - AND IT PAID OFFl 



8UT WHAT I STARTED TO SAY IS THAT WITHIN THE NEXT 
FEW DAYS, YOU WILL RECEIVE FROM THE HART-CONWAY ADVERTI- 
SING Agency a 1951 contract covering 26 WjjfcC insertions 

A STEP-UP FROM THIS PAST YEAR. 




fGUNNAR 0. Wl |Q 

ie r al Manager 



G0W:mi s 



NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES! J. P. MCKINNEY ft SON 
CHICAGO 





/ 




oted particularly the 

npact of SPONSOR" 




, 8 ' u KU M 
, WH6C 



iOHQ TM£ 

nec&m fox 

UAMXSMP! 







WHtc 



LOHQ TMi 
8£C0XD fox 
l£AD£Xf#/P/ 



says — Gunnar O. Wi'tg 
Gen. Mgr. WHEC 




10X6 TfXti 
X£COXD FOX 
UAHXSHiPf 



Ask 



Ask yourself this question: "Which publication has greatest use-value for buyers of 
radio and television advertising?" Only one answer is possible SPONSOR 
ther: "Which publication is edited 100 per cent for the buyer of radio and 
television?" Again only one answer — SPONSOR. 
That is why SPONSOR has more paid advertiser-agency readership than 
any other broadcast trade publication. 



anoi 



That's why smart broadcast trade paper 

buyers like Gunnar Wiig of WHEC 
(agency: Hart-Conway, Rochester) pick SPONSOR 
as their number one choice. 



SPONSOR 

jhortest distance between buyer and seller 





How can an advertiser faced with conflicting re- 
ports on audience ratings resolve this confusion? 



Felix W. Coste 



Vice president in charge of advertising 
Coca-Cola Company, New York 




Mr. Kurie 



The 

picked panel 
answers 
Mr. Coste 



1 here are three 
jobs which the 
advertiser must 
perforin. The first 
and most impor- 
tant is to deter- 
mine what he 
needs in audience 
measurement. He 
has to decide 
whether he is in- 
terested in the 
sets tuned in. the people who are lis- 
tening, or the people who remembered 
listening. He must know whether or 
not he needs information on the in- 
come, age. and sex classification of his 
listeners. Other factors, such as audi- 
ence turnover, accumulated audience 
and so forth, may be important. He 
may discover that more than one rat- 
ing service may be necessan in order 
to give him the information he needs. 

Second, the advertiser should have a 
good working understanding of the va- 
rious rating services and the method 
by which the information i> collected. 
In other words, if it is a diary survey, 
for example, he needs to know if the 
reported listening is deflated below the 
true level of listening because of mem- 
ory loss. If it is coincidental, he is in- 
terested in knowing the percent of the 
housewives who were within hearing 
range of the radio at the time it was 
tuned in. Some factors are insignifi- 
cant and some are important in deter- 
mining the reported rating, but the ad- 
vertiser must be aware of their exist- 
ence and of the degree of their influ- 



ence. Sample sizes also must be ade- 
quate. 

Third, the advertiser must take the 
information covered above and add to 
it a knowledge of the correlation be- 
tween the rating services. He must, in 
other words, understand how far it is 
safe to go in combining the services in 
order to arrive at a complete descrip- 
tion of the audience he is reaching or 
intends to reach. For example, in the 
case of radio he may combine BMB 
coverage with Hooper audience and 
Pulse composition of audience; for TV 
it might be NBC sets, Yideodex audi- 
ence, and audience composition. 

We would like to suggest that the va- 
rious rating services volunteer their co- 
operation with some central group like 
the Radio and Television Research 
Council to help resolve this problem 
and give the already overworked agen- 
cy a hand. It will work to the advan- 
tage of services, networks, and adver- 



se 
tisei 



John F. Kurie 
Director of Research 
Sherman & Marquette 



N 



ew 



York 



An advertiser can 
use one or more 
of many rating 
services now 
available. In or- 
der to choose the 
service that best 
serves his pur- 
pose, he must 
make a thorough 
study of the re- 
sea i eh in e t h o d s 
used and the size of the sample upon 
which ratings are based. If he does 
this he will, to a degree, "resolve this 




Mr. Werner 



confusion." In most cases of conflict- 
ing ratings, he will find that he is com- 
paring ratings that are not comparable. 

Several methods are used in com- 
piling data upon which ratings are 
based. The advantages and shortcom- 
ings of each should be understood in 
making an intelligent appraisal of its 
worth. One of the better-known meth- 
ods, the telephone coincidental, limits 
its sample to telephone homes, and to 
only those homes in which a respon- 
dent answers a telephone. The diary 
method and the recall method have ob- 
vious limitations on complete accuracy 
due to human memory factors, which 
can either inflate or deflate the results. 
The measurement system that is most 
nearly free from error is the electronic 
recorder which is placed in radio and 
television sets. Data based on such 
recorders is factually accurate in mea- 
suring whether or not receivers are 
turned on. It cannot tell, however, 
whether or not members of the house- 
hold are actually listening to or view- 
ing a program. In appraising the 
worth of any measurement service, re- 
gardless of the method used, the ad- 
vertiser would do well to consult with 
competent research personnel as to the 
accuracy and representativeness of the 
sample used. 

A common mistake that is made is 
that of comparing ratings on a particu- 
lar show on which the field work was 
done on different days, and therefore 
measures different performances per- 
haps as much as a week apart. 

In order to reconcile conflicting au- 
dience reports, the advertiser must 
ask: Was the same method used? Was 
the sample size adequate in each case? 
Was the sample a true cross section of 
radio or of television homes in the 
areas sampled? Were the same areas 
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sampled? Did eacli sample contain 
the proper number of radio or tele- 
vision homes in the urban, suburban 
and rural areas in direct proportion 
to actual set ownership? If the answer 
is "yes," there should be no apprecia- 



ble variation in the ratings. 




Richard G. Werner 
Research Department Manager 
Kudner Agency Inc. 
New York 



We regard the 
resolution of this 
problem as the 
most pressing 
single question 
question on the 
radio and TV re- 
search agenda. If 
it is not resolved, 
ratings in general 
Mr. Deckinger will suffer unde- 

served disappro- 
bation because of all the confusion — 
and a great disservice will be done the 
entire industry. An industry group is 
in the process of recommending a 
three-part industry study and experi- 
ment. It is our view that the greatest 
single contribution a sincere advertiser 
can make is to lend his support and 
encouragement to this project. 

Confusion on ratings spring from 
two principal causes: 

1. Difference in kinds of rating in- 
formation which different ratings ser- 
vices supply. I Though all are called 
"ratings" they can be quite different 
"ratings.") Essentially, three pairs of 
types of ratings exist: la) Individual 
vs. family: If you are selling a univer- 
sal product like candy, you want an 
individual rating. If you are selling 
washing machines, perhaps you should 
have a family rating, (b) Total vs. 
average: If you are computing homes 
per dollar, perhaps you want some 
measurement of total homes reached 
through the duration of the program. 
If you're trying to compare the size of 
audience to a 15-minute show to that 
of a 30-minute show, often the best 



figure is an 



average instantaneous 



rating, frequently called a "coinciden- 
tal" rating, fc) Local vs. national: 
Use of each is obvious by its nature. 

2. Differences in technique to get 
the same information. Differences due 
to different purposes could exist even 
if the services reporting them were 
each perfect. Within any one class, the 
{Please turn to page 78) 




SPONSORS GET 
"PROMOTION PIOS" 
ON 



WDSU 



i 



*Personal Calls on 
New Orleans Retailers 
Result in Greater Sales! 




• WDSU's alert sales staff makes regular service calls 
on leading local retailers. This "plus" provides impor- 
tant merchandising assistance which results in greater 
sales for WDSU advertisers. 



ANOTHER PROMOTION " PLUS " 
FOR WDSU SPONSORS! 

• Write, wire 
or phone your 

JOHN BLAIR Man! 
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They're buyin 
a new product 



The show is sponsored by a new brand of 
toothpaste. And tomorrow, the housewife 
will be asking her druggist for it. So will 
thousands like her. We know. We planned 
it that way. 

Radio Sales TV analyzed this advertiser s 
sales and distribution problems in a major 
metropolitan market. Recommended a 
homey, live-talent show on the Radio Sales 
represented TV station. A show built to hit 
home with children and adults alike. 




So well did we fill the bill for this sponsor 
that he wrote, "We have had phenomenal 
success with the sale of the toothpaste. In 
cheeking drug stores, we have found many 
instances in which customers asked for the 
toothpaste ^mentioned on the program.' " 

By getting an early start in television... 
by getting to know the medium from every 
angle, Radio Sales TV has learned all the 
ins and outs of selling all kinds of products 
...yours included. As you will see when 



you call . . . 



Radio Sales 



Radio and Television Stations 

Representative . . . CBS 

Represent in R WCHS-TV, New Y.uk; WCAU-TY, Philadelphia: 
KTSL. Los. Angeles; WTOP-TV, Washington; WBTV, Charlotte; 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City; WAFM TY\ Birmingham; CIW and 
the leading (the CBS) radio station in 13 major markets. 




* ' —j 






This SPONSOR department features capsuled reports ot 
broadcast advertising significance culled from all seg- 
ments of the industry. Contributions are welcomed. 




Radio /TV spearhead earn pa tun for new bank drive-in 



One bank is usually indistinguish- 
able from another. Not so the new of- 
fices of the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. Located in the heart of the 
city, its main feature is a drive-in ar- 
rangement for motorist depositors. To 
acquaint would-be depositors with the 




TV catches motorist-depositor at office opening 

new offices, bank officials spearheaded 
their promotional campaign with ra- 
dio and TV. 

Nearly half of a $20,000 ad budget 
was allotted for broadcast advertising, 
with the remainder spent on newspaper 
linage, billboards, carboards, car cards. 



direct mail, display posters and bro- 
chures. 

For the radio barrage, the bank used 
78 announcements on six Cleveland 
stations. Highlights of the radio cam- 
paign included street interviews and 
dramatized office scene dialogue. Two 
local radio personalities on each of the 
six stations aired comments designed 
to focus attention on the new office. 
(Stations were WJMO. WHK. WJW. 
WSRS, WDOK and WERE.) 

Video-wise, Central National scat- 
tered 36 announcements on WNBK 
and WXEL in addition to their regular 
Monday to Friday TV show, Arourul 
the House on WNBK. 

Now, William C. Kirkwood, manager 
of the new office, reports an increasing 
flow of new depositors. And the 17- 
foot, two-lane driveway, built to ac- 
commodate 500 automobile customers 
daily, is kept full of motorized deposi- 
tors including one depositor (his ac- 
count is in six figures I who advised 
that he learned of the drive-in service 
through a radio commercial. * * * 



Cocker spaniel sells tloy food for KW.1I> advertiser 



Animals can sell effectively on radio. 
On the network level, Lassie and the 
American Radio Warblers (canaries I 
are prime examples. But animals can 
also succeed on the local level and re- 
gional advertisers would do well to in- 
vestigate the possibilities. A four- 
legged salesman is proving his worth 
on an early morning disk jockey show 
o\er KDAL. Duluth. 

He's Ripples, a cocker spaniel. His 
specialty is selling dog food for his 
owner and sponsor, Itsy Gotkin. The 
sales pitch is built around Ripples . . . 
bursting with health as a result of eat- 
ing a certain brand of dog food . . . 
lording it over his listless, rundown 
rivals for a lady dog's affections. Rip- 



ples amuses a lot of listeners. And. 
what is more important. Ripples sells a 
lot of dog food. 

KDAL's Trav Bay I) aids Ripples 
with his vocal chores. * * * 




Ripples gives own sales pitch: pet owners buy 
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Sales soar after llatcalUtn '''Queen for a IJ«i/" show 



Everybody's Super Market is located 
in Honolulu, a city of polyglot popula- 
tion. This food store wanted to in- 
crease custoinership through a promo- 
tion that would appeal to all the peo- 
ple of the city — Japanese, Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Korean, Puerto Rican, and 
whites. 

Radio was the medium that could 
reach all of them. The promotion : a 
five-day International Food Festival 
topped by Hawaii's own Queen for a 
Day show over KPOA, Honolulu MBS 
affiliate. 

For five days, throngs were enter- 
tained under a big top, with music, 
contests, and fun. The big attraction 
was the Queen for a Day contest. For 
the first four broadcasts a queen was 
chosen daily; the winner got some 20 
prizes worth about $400. The fifth 
broadcast marked the finale, with a 
grand queen chosen from the previous 
winners. For the winner of the last 
contest, Mrs. Emma Santiago of Oahu, 
there were more prizes plus an all-ex- 
pense trip to Hollywood. 

For Everybody's Market, the spon- 
sorship meant an immediate increase 

Realtor's return is $1,000 
on $7.20 WTMA expenditure 

George Hamrick, a Charleston rea^ 
estate and insurance man, invested 
$7.20 in radio advertising and got back 
a thousand dollars. 

No sleight-of-hand but a one-time 
five-minute newscast did the trick. 
Hamrick sponsored a WTMA newscast 
at 8:00 a.m. on Sunday. By Monday 
morning his air advertising began to 
pay off. 

A woman who wanted to sell her 
house phoned and asked Hamrick to 
handle it. She said she hadn't thought 
of him until hearing his sponsorship 
of the newscast. 

He called on her and, while they 
were discussing the deal, the woman's 
mother-in-law entered. She also had a 
house to sell. Hamrick was authorized 
to sell both their houses and by Wed- 
nesday he had completed the two 
transactions. 

The final tally, for sale of both 
houses: $20,000; Hamrick's 5% com- 
mission: $1,000. His radio expendi- 
ture: $7.20 for a quickly resultful 5- 
minute sponsorship. ★ * ★ 



in business. Dorothy and Fred Strom- 
beck, market managers, sa} their radio 
campaign add?d some 500 new cus- 




"Queen" beams after winning Hollywood trip 



toniers. Even at a $10 per person 
weekly expenditure for food, the store 
is realizing a business increase of 
$5,000. * * * 



Briefly . . . 

The role of the cotton industry in 
the nation's economy was the theme of 
a recent guest on U. S. Steel's Theatre 
Guild on the Air. During a coast-to- 
coast broadcast of "The Fortune Hunt- 




er" starring Jeanne Crain and John 
Lund, the "Maid of Cotton"— Miss 
Jeannine Holland — presented a minia- 
ture cotton bale to U. S. Steel's J. Car- 
lisle MacDonald (see picture above). 

* * » 

Something new in station identifica- 
tion is offered by WDRC, Hartford. 
A metronome starts ticking at about 
6:15 a.m. — 15 minutes before the sta- 
tion officially signs on. Early morning 
listeners hearing the tick-tock, know 
they're tuned to WDRC. 
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M. S. KELLNER of Katz NY 
reminds time buyers that 
WGBS covers the million-plus 
South Florida population at 
lowest cost per thousand. 
The dollar you spend on the ' 
2nd-place station, says Kel, 
is worth $1.46 on WGBS. 
"I've got the proof!" 



— b4~ 

o 




From the desk 
of M. S. KELLNER: 

Temperatures are different but 
South Florida has this in common 
with Minneapolis-St. Paul; well 
over a billion $ of retail sales. 
To sell the booming Florida mar- 
ket, tell the WGBS audience 
. . . the top audience morning, 
afternoon, night. 




Too v/atts 

<j0-° fa 



MIAMI FLORIDA 




KEPOHT TO SPONSORS for 26 February 1951 

(Continued from page 2) 

in recent fight history. Early estimate was 
that 8 out of 10 TV sets tuned in; sportscasts 
were aired over both CBS, CBS-TV ; fight was also 
carried overseas via Voice of America, and armed 
forces network. 

LIBERTY BROADCASTING SYSTEM SIGNING FAL- 



STAFF — Falstaff Brewing Corp., at press time, 
was planning to buy 150 stations of Liberty 
Broadcasting System for baseball game of the day. 
Stations are in area west of Mississippi and 
south of Ohio. Falstaff hoped to persuade local 
distributors to buy second half of each game ; 
otherwise stations will sell announcements in 
this time. If finally consummated, deal would 
be close to record for baseball broadcasting and 
big feather in cap for fledgling network. 

PITTSB URGH DEBATE STILL HOT — A NPA has fol- 
lowed up its newspaper ad assault on radio with 
film strips which play down worth of media other 
than newspapers, based on Pittsburgh newspaper 
strike and department store use of radio. BAB 
has countered by urging wider distribution to 
advertisers of factual rebuttal prepared by BAB 
Director Hugh Higgins. (For story on depart- 
ment store use of radio, see page 33.) SPONSOR 
published pro and con debate on Pittsburgh strike 
effect in 29 January issue. 

BAB GETS SOLID BACKING FROM WHOLE RADIO 

INDUSTRY — BAB Board of Directors (approx. 25 
members) will have representatives from all 
branches of industry; includes four networks, 
representatives, stations, transcription firms, 
even talent. Board is just one more indication 
that BAB intends to build with active coopera- 
tion of all phases of radio. 

RECORD AUDIENCE FOR ROBINSON-LAMOTTA FIGHT 

— Pabst beer-sponsored middleweight champion- 
ship bout between Ray Robinson, Jake LaMotta had 
largest audience in recent fight history. Early 
estimate was that 8 out of 10 TV sets tuned in; 
sportscasts were aired over both CBS, CBS- TV ; 
fight was also carried overseas via Voice of 
America, and armed forces network. 
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White lies . . . black lies . . . half-tones- 
Panhandle Pete tells em all to a tolerant 
Jennifer on the television show that charms 
1,370,000 kids each day. And truth is: 
Panhandle Pete and Jennifer has just 
won the Motion Picture Daily Award as 
the most outstanding children s TV program. 
At what cost? An unbeatable four-tenths 
of a cent per child viewer . . , lowest in its 
time period! That's substantially lower 
than a half page in a leading Comic Weekly. 

Better throw a rope on it before it 
gets away— ask us for full information. 

•ARB National, Tuesday and Thursday rating, January, 1951 




for panhandle pete & Jennifer 



NBC 



TELEVISION 
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Over 1 1 ,(00 letters a 
day, 365 days a year 1 
CKAC's huge increase 
in mail returns 
proves a point : month 
after month, French 
Canada listens to 
CKAC more and more 
faithfully in the 
half million radio 
homes it reaches. 
No wonder CKAC 
yields such amazing 
returns for your 
advertising dollar 1 
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CBS Outlet in Montreal 
Key Station of the 
TRANS-QUEBEC rodio group 

CKAC 

MONTREAL 
730 on the dial • 10 kilowotts 
Representatives : 
Adam J, Young Jr. - New York, Chlcogo 
Wllllom Wright - Toront» 



MEN, MONEY b MOTIVES 

[Continued from page 6) 

Take note with what intelligent care 
and wariness Blatz the sponsor. Wein- 
trauh the agenc), and Byoir the pub- 
lie relations counsel are approaching 
the upcoming television version of the 
23-vear-old institution. Amos '/i' Andy. 
To avoid "blackface"' with its over- 
tones of "minstrelsy" I the stereot)pe 
of the white man making "good-na- 
tured" sport ol the hlack maul, an all- 
Negro cost will he used. Actually, most 
Negroes seem to enjoy Amos 'n' Andy. 
Blatz naturally wants to keep it that 
way. 

* * * 
The Goldbergs is an instance of 
great tact and skill in keeping Jewish 
characters warm, lovable, and unstere- 
( typed. Any insight-seeking sponsor 
can detect in The Goldbergs the kind 
of sheer professional finesse and know- 
how necessary to exploit group hack- 
ground for humor and pathos without 
tumbling into the embarrassments im- 
plicit, partly thanks to Hitler, in "dia- 
lect."' * * * 



23 YEARS WITH SAME SHOW 

[Continued from page 271 

There are some who claim the film 
was still wet when it was shoved into 
the projector, and the quality wasn't 
exceptional. But NBC and Firestone 
executives watching it over five TV 
sets at a Plaza Hotel party that night 
thought it miraculous since the whole 
job took only 24 hours. 

Television had captured Firestone's 
imagination. Beginning the very next 
week, the company initiated a regular 
weekly 15-minute film program called 
Firestone Tele-J ieivs. It usually fol- 
lowed theii I'oice of Firestone broad- 
cast at 9:00 p.m.. with occasional last- 
minute shifts to 9:15 p.m. if the New 
York-Philadelphia network had time 
clearance problems. Burton Holmes" 
set of 35 or 40 vocational films, which 
were the show's staple, eventually ran 
out on 20 Januar) 1947 and the com- 
pany dropped TV for over a year. 

Then. 22 March 1948, the Firestone 
brass had another impulse. On the 
previous night Toscanini had broadcast 
his first program on NBC-TV. When 
the Firestone crew walked in at 3:30 
Monday afternoon for rehearsal, the 
studiw was completeh rigged with 
lights left over from the Toscanini pro- 
gram. There were significant glances. 



some quick deciding, and at 4:00 p.m. 
the same day startled NBC officials 
were notified that the J'oice of Fire- 
stone show would be simulcast that 
evening. Permission came through 
from the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians at 7:00 and at 8:30 the first 
commercial musical simuleast in his- 
tory took the air. (Toscanini's the 
night before had been the first sustain- 
ing musical simulcast.) 

This initial I'oice of Firestone simul- 
cast was strictly one-shot. Company 
officials thought that repeating the TV 
version week after week would become 
deadly. So they cast about for other 
TV fare and in April 1948 picked up 
the NBC package Americana. This 
was a quiz based on American history. 
Ben Grauer m.c.'d a regular panel of 
five high school students and visiting 
contestants. Visual appeal came from 
having many of the questions acted 
out by costumed actors. Guest celebri- 
ties who were important in current 
events appeared. 

For over a year. Firestone bank- 
rolled the program on NBC-TV. From 
April 1948 until December 1948 it 
filled the 8:30 to 9:00 p.m. slot— op- 
posite the Voice of Firestone radio 
show. This put Firestone in the awk- 
ward position of competing with itself 
in the two broadcast media. In De- 
cember 1948, however, the time was 
shifted to 9:30 to 10:00 p.m. Despite 
determined doctoring, the show pulled 
low ratings. Nothing seemed to help, 
so in August 1949 the company 
dropped Americana. A company offi- 
cial's analysis of the situation: "It 
seemed that people didn't want educa- 
tion, they wanted entertainment. It 
may be that the trend has changed 
since those earlier days: se\eral edu- 
cational programs are making a suceess 
of things lately. But in '48 and '49 
people seemed to want entertainment 
most, and we had tough entertainment 
competition." 

Although Firestone w as disappointed 
in Americano's reception, that didn t 
sour them on television in general. 
Board Chairman Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr., had a personal conviction that TV 
was a good medium for the company 
to be in. Continued searching for an- 
other television vehicle failed to un- 
cover one that was satisfactory. But 
NBC had been notified that the com- 
pany would resume telecasting on 5 
September 1949, which led to a simul- 
cast of Voice of Firestone as a stopgap. 
After several weeks of simulcasting the 
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AFTERNOON TV 





HOUSTON 



MATINEE WITH DICK GOTTLIEB 
brings one of Houston's top TV 
personalities to afternoon view- 
ers. Matinee is relaxed, informal 
and entertaining. Paige Thomp- 
son adds color and feminine 
charm. 




K PRC-TV's afternoon 
program schedule is the 
biggest thing in Houston. 
All 65,000 sets in the 
greater Houston market are tuned 
to Houston's only TV station, 
KPRC-TV, with a daily audience 
of 318,000 potential customers. 
A galaxy of top national shows 
plus star-studded local shows 
assure afternoon TV advertisers 
of top notch TV coverage. 

Get- the Complete Facts 
from Your Petry Man 



TV kitchen, conducted by Jane 
Christopher, home economist, 
features new, economical dishes, 
shows the foods actually being 
prepared. A "must" for Hous- 
ton housewives. 



best foot forward, conducted 
by gracious and beautiful Mary 
Beth McDonald, features fashion 
news and make-up demonstra- 
tions, plus practical ideas on 
time and worry savers about the 
house. 




Stokely's lai'CH with the 
ladies is an audience participa- 
tion program sparked by pop- 
ular Bill Bryan. A top local 
radio show transplanted to TV. 



Foley's TV SHOPPER did a ter- 
rific job in the bus strike emer- 
gency, and is now a daily fea- 
ture. "Shopper" Jane Grey and 
store personnel cover the store. 




TOP NETWORK SHOWS TOO: 

■fc Kate Smith Gary Moore 

it First Hundred Years 



CHANNEL 2 

first m R° dio 



HOUSTON 

end Television; 



Jack Harris, General Manager 

Represented Nationally by 
Edward Petry & Co. 
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general reaction was good and TV 
ratings climbed steadily. Since then 
success of the program on TV has 
brought a red flush to the cheeks of 
some network seers who had predicted 
failure for a musical simulcast. It has 
also vindicated the judgment of Harvey 
S. Firestone. Jr.. in keeping the pro- 
gram on the air. 

There is no question about the simul- 
cast's success. Only six months ago 
Firestone hired the Psychological Cor- 
poration for a special survey of 10.000 
people to find out how well it was 
doing. Speaking of this survey, a com- 



pany official says: ''It is probably the 
most accurate report of a radio and 
television program that has ever been 
made. It showed that 19.2% of all 
radio and television (combined) homes 
in the country tuned in the Voice of 
Firestone regularly, that is at least 
once every two weeks. Another 35.6°t 
tuned in occasionally, which means 
once every two months." 

The survey was conducted in 26 
areas ef the country and was scien- 
tifically apportioned among different 
income and social groups. The com- 
pany points out that the survey' was 



* DOMINANT in ALASKA 




Now available for the first time! ... an 
authentic, impartial survey of radio listening habits in 
Alaska! Any Adam Young or Midnight Sun represent- 
ative will show you the facts as reported by Conlan 
. . . offering proof positive of KFAR-KENI's over- 
whelming leadership in the vital Fairbanks and 
Anchorage market areas. 



AFFILIATES. 

NBC 
ABC 
MUTUAL 

DON LEE 



Where 78 % of Alaska's 
total population lives . . . where 94% of Alaska's 
phenomenal population increase during the past 
ten years occurred . . . where a 14-story sky- 
scraper is nearing completion in Anchorage 
. . . where building activity increased 20009f 
last year in Fairbanks . . . where $179,- 
000,000 in permanent defense projects 
are already under way 
this year. 



made between 28 July and 8 August 
1950 when listening takes a dip. They 
believe that present listening plus view- 
ing tops 25*/? among regular listener- 
viewers, and hits a 50*? occasional 
audience. 

The Psychological Corporation sur- 
vey is backed up by a steady climb in 
the program's iNielsen, The TV halt of 
the Voice has risen from a modest 
9.7 in March 1950 to a substantial 25.0 
in November, while its competition 
{Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts) has 
dropped from 40.8 to 37.8 in the same 
period. Firestone observers cite this 
as evidence that their show is picking 
up more viewers, partly at the expense 
of the Talent Scout program. 

On radio, too, the rating has climbed 
since TV was added. This is explained, 
says the company, by the fact that 
non-TV set-owners probably watch the 
visual version of the Voice of Fire- 
stone at a neighbor's home and like 
it well enough to tune in on radio for 
subsequent broadcasts. Firestone's in- 
creases in radio audience cut further 
into Godfrey's Talent Scouts, since the 
Godfrey show is also a simulcast. 

Resultwise the company is well satis- 
fied, though it's hard to trace specific 
sales to the simulcast, even harder to 
separate the impacts of radio and TV. 
Firestone does find, however, that re- 
sults are "much better " in cities where 
TV has been added to radio. Company 
executives have this to say in compar- 
ing the broadcast media: ''We feel 
that television is a much more direct 
and much more productive selling me- 
dium and the results we have obtained 
from it are excellent as compared with 
radio." They add, however, that sepa- 
rating radio and TV results derived 
from a simulcast are almost impossible 
when cities carry both versions. 

Besides the added impact of TV. 
there are other obvious advantages of 
a simulcast. Radio alone now costs 
Firestone close to $1,000,000 a year, 
up about $100,000 since 1940. Add- 
ing television boosted the yearly bud- 
get another $500,000, with this year's 
cost increases expected to make it 
3700,000. That brings the Firestone 
broadcast bill to approximately $1,- 
700,000 per year. 

Firestone estimates that simulcasting 
saves them 25 to 33% of what the) 
would have to pay for separate radio 
and television shows on at different 
times. The same artists appear on 
both, keeping the talent «ost down. 
Duplication of rehearsal time and use 



MIDNIGHT SUN BROADCASTING CO. 

KFAR, FAIRBANKS KEN), ANCHORAGE 

10,000 Watts, 660 KC 5,000 Watts, 550 KC 

(Sold separately — or in Combination at 20% Discount) 

GILBERT A. WELLINGTON, Nat'l Adv. Mgr. ADAM J. YOUNG. Jr.. Inc., East. Rep. 

5544 White-Henry-Stvart Bldq., Seattle New York • Chicago 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 



USE 




PROVIDENCE 

And more use it all the time, because the evidence 
keeps mounting — Providence's best radio buy is 
WHIM. BeJow are accounts currently running 
and/or which ran in 1950. 

Adam Hats 
Anacin 

Autocrat Coffee 
Barcolene 
Bay State Raceway 
Bon Ami 
Bond Bread 
Borden's 

Borden's Instant Coffee 
Boston Herald Traveler 
Boston Post 
Brocton Fair 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
Chase & Sanborn Instant Coffee 
Coca Cola 
Colonial Club Plan 

D'Arrigo Brothers Andy Boy Vegetables 
Eclipse Foods 
Feenamint 
Fritos 

Garfield Seidlitz 
Habitant Soups 
flanley's Ale 
Havilami Ghocolates 
Hills' Cold Tablets 
Histoplus 
Hood's Ice Cream 
Hycrest Greeting Cards 
Icade Mayonnaise 
Inhiston 
Ivory Soap 
Kirkman's Soap 
Kool Cigarettes 
Ladies Home Journal 



La France Blueing 
Life Magazine 
Lipton Tea 
Lydia Pinkham 
MGM Pictures 
Modern Coffee 
Musterole 

Narragansett Racing Association 

N.E. Pretzel Co. 

Nucoa Margarine 

One-Pie Mix 

Plymouth Motors 

Pinex 

Quintone Shoe Polish 

RKO Pictures 

Raleigh Cigarettes 

Red Cap Refresher 

Reddi-Wip 

Rem 

Resistab 

Rumford Baking Powder 
Schaefer Beer 

Selznick International Pictures 
Surf 

Sutra Sun Lotion 
Swansdown 
Tenderleaf Tea 
Tide 

Thayer's Throat Lozenges 
Westinghouse Appliances 
Wise Potato Chips 
Whitings Milk 
Willaw Wash 
Zarek 




WHIM 



HEADLEY-REED 
REPRESENTED 
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of studio facilities is also cut consid- 
erably; and production staffs needn't 
be doubled. 

Simulcasting, unfortunateh , is not 
an unmixed blessing. While costs re- 
main lower than for sparate programs, 
programing for both media is not easy. 
An obvious pitfall, which Firestone 
has successfully sidestepped, is to 
"photograph"' a radio program. This 
war- probably what skeptics had in 
mind when they said the simulcast of 
a musical show would flop. 

The Voice of Firestone strikes a 
careful balance, leaving no "'dearl air" 
for the radio audience, no static video 
for the televiewers. As in the earlier 
radio-only version, each broadcast is 
built largely around a singing guest 
star — usually an opera singer. Eleanor 
Steber, Ridu Sayao, Lauritz Melchioi, 
and others have guested in the past 
year. Since the simulcast became per- 
manent, no star has appeared more 
than five times in a year. The com- 
pany feels a variet\ of faces are neces- 
sary for television. 

Production numhers and a variety 
of camera effects are musts to keep the 
action moving for viewers. Three sets 
flank the large stand on the center 



theatre stage where Howard Barlow s 
orchestra plays. Two or three produc- 
tion numbers fill out each half-hour 
show; as many as 10 actors and ac- 
tresses often appear in each. Two 
pedestal and two dolly cameras plus 
three boom microphones shuttle 
around constantly covering the produc- 
tion numbers, interspersing long shots 
with close-ups of the orchestra and 
"background shots." One pedestal 
camera glides between the rows of mu- 
sicians for an occasional head-on view 
of Howard Barlow wielding his baton. 

"Background shots" have become a 
Voice of Firestone specialty. Rear- 
projection movie screens are used to 
provide moving pictorial backgrounds. 
Sequences of film are also used for the 
opening identification, and about half 
the time for commercials. Slides are 
projected on another screen for use as 
a background in production numhers. 
Photographs are another handy intro- 
duction to some of these number?— in 
a recent broadcast a long photographic 
strip was slowly "panned" to give a 
movie-like effect. 

With the complex staging necessary 
for television, rehearsal time has 
lengthened radically. This is the usual 



Filmack Offers You 
America's Lowest Cost 

TV FILM 
COMMERCIALS 

Here's how FILMACK serves you faster! 

Our large staff and extensive facilities are geared 
to do fine quality work at top speed. 

Here's how FILMACK saves you money! 

We do all of our own typesetting, artwork, pho- 
tography, special effects, voice recording, music 
and laboratory work. 

Through 32 years of specialized low cost movie- 
making we've learned to deliver high quality 
inexpensively and to pass the savings on to you. 

Let us quote on your job today! 

One minute TV commercial with audio as low 
as SI 50.00. 

Se*td «4 your 4c%(fzt or idctt 

FILMACK 

1339 S. Wabash Ave. • Chicago 
Telephone HA 7-3395 



schedule for one week's half-hour 
show. 

( 1 ) Saturday, positioning all the 
performers: three hours. (2) Sunday, 
dry run of the entire broadcast: five or 
six hours. (3) Monday, camera erew 
and orchestra rehearsal : about eight 
hours. 

Take the orchestra rehearsal as an 
example. For radio alone, practiee 
was limited to about 90 minutes. Simul- 
casts require about four and a half 
hours. And musicians' salaries have 
gone up in the past year. Rehearsal 
time for the orchestra runs to $12.00 
an hour per musician, while broadcast 
time costs $18.00 for radio and $15.00 
for TV. (The new AFM proposals 
would add to the TV figure) . One 
Firestone official estimates that in the 
past six months eost of the 47-man 
orchestra has doubled. This is exclu- 
sive of the other 49 people involved in 
the simulcast. 

Commercials for the simulcast have 
brought their prohlems, as well. Two 
commercials are scheduled during the 
half-hour hroadcast, one two minutes 
long, the other one minute. The one- 
minute period is always done on film 
(each film is repeated about a half- 
dozen times a year, costs between $2,- 
500 and $3,000). Occasionally, the 
two-minute commercial is also a film, 
though usually it's a live presentation 
with announcer Hugh James delivering 
the piteh. 

Simulcasting posed another difficul- 
ty for national advertising manager A. 
J. McGinness. He says. "Writing com- 
mercials for the Voice of Firestone is 
like walking a tight-rope. On radio 
alone we did an institutional job 
mainly — 'a high-grade company with 
high-grade products' but on TV we 
can put a little more 'sell' into the com- 
mercial. The problem is to get the 
into the TV and not overdo it 



>e 



for the radio audience. 1 do it by writ- 
ing the commercial essentially for 
radio, then I illustrate the points in 
the radio copy with drawings, pictures, 
film segments and so on. It s the illus- 
trations that carry the 'sell' for the 
television audience.' 

Most of the Firestone commercials 
plug tires, since about two-thirds of the 
company's output is still in that prod- 
uct. Rubber aerators I they take the 
splash out of water faucets) , foam 
rubber mattresses. "Velon'" plastic fab- 
ric, and dozens of products made for 
Firestone and sold at their 700 stores 
or 70,000 dealers arc rotated. Fire- 
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Seventeen 
network 
originations 
a week 
must mean 
something... 



If you want to sell the Central South most effectively and 
at the smallest cost, these facts warrant your careful 
consideration: 

• WSM is currently originating seventeen network shows in 
addition to regular station business. 

• These shows range from a delightful children's fantasy called 
Wormwood Forest to a hard hitting folk music show designed 
to move men's work shoes from dealer's shelves. 

• They make use of every type of program material from comedy 
to serious music. 

• They feature talent which is not only network quality but top 
network quality . . . talent that comes from WSM'S own staff of 
more than 200 people. 



No other single station in America can match 
this production know-how nor offer talent of 
this quality and in this quantity. And this 
explains, better than market figures or cold 
coverage data, why you cannot adequately 
sell the Central South without WSM. 
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that ain't hay, mister 

OR IS IT? 




When the crops were 
laid by, Arkansas farmers 
grossed over $655,390,- 
000. That- represents a 
lot of cotton, rice, fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products 
. . . yes, and hay, too. It 
could represent a lot of 
sales for you! 

Loyal Arkansas farmers 
listen to and believe in 
KVLC. Your sales mes- 
sage, given KVLC's sock- 
sell will reap big dividends 
for you. We can prove it. 
Ask our National Repre- 
sentative or write us for 
factual information about 
KVLC's rich farmer audi- 
ence. 




stone-owned retail stores get a boost 
every March when the commercial of- 
fers free packets of flower seeds to 
everyone asking for them at a Fire- 
stone store. Usually, more than 2.500,- 
000 packets are given away each year. 

Although Firestone is already mak- 
ing a considerable number of military 
weapons and supplies, it does not anti- 
cipate a severe shortage which would 
justify dropping their broadcast. This 
is how a company official describes the 
present situation : 

"At the moment, it does not appear 
that tire rationing will be necessary. 
After the synthetic rubber plants get 
into full operation in April. the\ 
should be able to keep up with the de- 
mand for both civilian and military 
needs. We feel that by the end of the 
year the Government stockpile will be 
large enough to permit the release of 
more rubber for civilian use and we. 
do not anticipate a severe tire shortage 
unless we have a third World War and 
only then if it occurs within the next 
few years. 

"At present, it would appear that 
during the defense period we will stress 
the one line of tires which the Govern- 
ment restrictions permits us to make, 
plus recapping and retreading, plus 
whatever home and auto supplies are 
available in sufficient quantity to jus- 
tify advertising. Unless the situation 
changes materialh from the present, 
we are planning to keep on very much 
as we have in the past with our com- 
mercials. This means keying the selec- 
tion of merchandise to products not in 
short supply." 

During the last war. Firestone con- 
tinued its program right through, em- 
phasizing retreading, recapping, and 
the services which their dealers and 
retailers could provide to lengthen tire 
life. 

Comparatively, firms in the tire and 
rubber industry are medium-sized en- 
terprises. Firestone was second last 
year with a profit of S33.267.561 . half 
of which was made by overseas sub- 
sidiaries. The rubber industry ranks 
fortieth in earning power per >ales 
dollar, making an average of 4.1 r 'r 
profit after taxes in 1948. 

Although about 75'"< of the rubber 
used in this countrj goes into vehicle 
tires, there are over 30,000 rubber ar- 
ticles - being manufactured today. Fire- 
stone is still primarily a tire manu- 
facturer (two-thirds of its output goes 
to tires I. despke several jumps in 
foam-rubber production facilities in 



the past \ear. The company retains 
its very lucrative arrangement to sup- 
ply the greater share of original tires 
for Ford cars. Harvey S. Firestone 
and Henry Ford became close friends 
when both fought vigorously for in- 
dustrial independence. 

This production pattern is not stand- 
ard for the industry. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Comapny is heavily involved 
in industrial applications of rubber; 
U. S. Rubber moulds only half of its 
raw rubber into tires. 

Aside from a fondness for musical 
programs, the other three of the "big 
four" have not followed any uniform 
broadcast advertising policies. Number 
one in the industry, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, has set some kind 
of record for low-pressure selling with 
its radio show The Greatest Story 
Ever Told. Since January 1945, this 
series of dramatized Bible stories has 
carried no commercial. It is merely 
introduced with this phrase: The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
presents. . . ." Yet this simple an- 
nouncement (required by FCC regu- 
lations), plus a similar tag at the end. 
persistently pulls heavy listener mail, 
proves out in sponsor-identification 
surveys. Goodyear's public - service 
program has won every radio award, 
was recently expanded to the full ABC 
radio network. 

Recently, Goodyear added a TV 
show to its broadcast advertising. The 
Paul Whiteman Goodyear Revue first 
went before the cameras 6 November 
1949 on the ABC-TV network. A half- 
hour musical (Sundays at 7:00 p.m.). 
it features an orchestra under conduc- 
tor Paul Whiteman. a vocal chorus, 
dance group, permanent and guest vo- 
calists. 

U. S. Rubber, number three present- 
lv. used to pick up the tab for an hour- 
and-a-half Sunday afternoon radio 
broadcast of the New York Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra (from May 1943 to April 
1947). More recently, on television. 
I . S. T7 'ibbe r sponsored one-shot news- 
reels of events like the Soap Box Der- 
by. Cleveland Air Races. Tam-O-Shan- 
ter Golf Tournament, and the like on 
WABD during 1945 and 1946. From 
1916 to 1948. also on WABD, U. S. 
Rubber teamed up with the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica for a half-hour, once- 
a-week show called Serving Through 
Science. Its latest TV venture was a 
quarter-hour segment of Lucky Pup on 
CBS from March 1949 until Novem- 
ber 1949. Lucky Pup, a top-rated kid- 
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"CAR" DIOGRAPH 

This driver points to something you may 
have overlooked. In WGAR's home county, 
52,957 passenger cars with auto radios are 
in use between 7:30 and 8:00 AM, and 
75,831 between 5:00 and 5:30 PM! In 
WGAR's entire coverage area there is an 
estimated potential audience of more than 
a half million cars with auto radios! Get 
these plus factors in the new WGAR car 
radio study. 





SALUTE TO WGAR 

For its splendid services in the interest of the fight- 
ing forces, veterans and veterans' organizations, 
Carl George (right), WGAR general manager, ac- 
cepts an American Legion citation of the national 
organization from Milton R. Norris (center), 
Commander 13th Ohio District. Don Hyde (left) 
conducts one of man v WGAR service-slanted shows. 




the SPOT for SPOT RADIO 




Till w5 



FREE 
SPEECH 
MIKE 



BLUEPRINT FOR SUCCESS 

Marvin Helf, Cleveland builder 
with a 200-a-year home building 
record, has set a solid foundation in 
the real estate business. At 31, he is 
a member of the Home Builders 
Association and on the Board of 
Trustees of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board. His young ideas and modern 
planning, appeals to young moderns. He 
goes right into the homes of his pros 
pects through WGAR. 



TAKES THE CAKE 

Dick Grahl, chief media 
buyer of Wm. Esty Co., Inc., 
New York, takes his cake 
from George Backus of 
Edward Petry & Company. 
By remote control, more 
than a thousand persons 
throughout the nation joined 
WGAR's 20th Anniversary 
celebration on December 
1 5. They received specially- 
baked birthday cakes sym- 
bolizing WGAR's progress 
and service. 



RADIO . . . AMERICA'S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 

WGAR ... Cleveland ... 50,000 watts. ..CBS • Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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die show, plugged Keds sneaker* 
worn by the younger generation. 

Since this last sponsorship, U. S. 
Rubber has dropped completely out of 
radio and television. The company 
does not rule out future broadcast ac- 
tivity, but has no air plans this year. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, small- 
est of the "big four.'' was first in net- 
work radio. That is if the infant 
WEAF hookup in 1924 can be termed 
a real network. At that time it reached 
a few cities on the Eastern seaboard. 
The Goodrich Silver t own Orchestra 
first went out over WEAF in Decem- 
ber 1924. continued until August 192S. 



Goodrich jumped into TV only last 
April with Goodrich Celebrity Time 
over CBS-TV. Celebrity Time (Sun- 
day, 10:00-10:30 p.m. I pits two well- 
known guests against two regulars in 
a comedy quiz. M.C. Conrad Nagle 
keeps the atmosphere informal as reg- 
ulars Herman Hickman — 300-pound 
Yale football coach — and pretty singer 
Kyle MacDonnell vie with guests like 
Ilka Chase, Phil Silvers, etc. For live 
commercials, a ''dealer's store" is used 

On one thing all the major rubber 
companies are agreed: with television 
they can put real "sell" into their com- 
mercials. Radio will probably continue 



to do an excellent public relations job 
for them, build up the institutional 
story of "quality." But TV has 
opened up new advertising possibilities 
for selling their heavier products like 
tires, mattresses, and appliances. Short 
of all-out war and consequent scarci- 
ties, rubber companies appear to be in 
television to stay. 

This, of course, applies to Firestone 
as one of the big four. There is good 
reason to believe that Firestone will 
also retain its radio broadcast come 
what may. No one in the company for- 
gets for a moment that the Voice of 
Firestone was founder Harvey S. Fire- 
stone's personal choice. His widow, 
Mrs. Idabelle Firestone, composed the 
program's closing music in 1932 and 
another of her compositions became 
the opening song in 1941. Oldest son, 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., has frequent- 
ly shown a strong interest in the pro- 
gram, and most of the five Firestone 
brothers have appeared on it at one 
time or another. 

With the Firestone family still very 
much in active control of the business 
Harvey Firestone founded in 1900, a 
program could hardly have a better 
guarantee of continued sponsorship. 
The truth is, even if there were no sen- 
timental ties between the Voice of Fire- 
stone and the Firestone family, the 
broadcast has doue what it set out to 
do in 1928. The radio show has not 
only sold the idea of Firestone as a 
synonym for quality, its TV version 
promises to sell very substantial quan- 
tities of Firestone products. * * * 



TOP COMMERCIALS: SPOT 

(Continued from page 24) 

in impact. They prove that a spot an- 
nouncement needn't contain a jingde to 
make good. 

3. Ajax Cleanser 

Ajax Cleanser is a comparatively 
new product (only four years of age) 
which has made a big dent in a highly 
competitive field. Backed by the re- 
sources of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
Ajax began its foaming action with a 
big splash in radio and newspapers. 
Joe Bines, at that time Sherman & 
Marquette's radio director, knocked 
out a snappy jingle which is still play- 
ing a big part in Ajax expansion: 
Use Ajax. the foaming cleanser. 
Floats the dirt right down the drain; 
You'll stop paying the elbow (<ax, 




WSBT , 



S THE BONUS BUY! 



You get a big coverage bonus — and a rich one — with WSBT. 
In addition lo the half-million people in the eight-county 
South Bcnd-Mishawaka trading area, there are a million 
more people in the primary area. This extra million spend 
nearly a billion dollars a year for retail purchases — in ad- 
dition to the half-billion spent in the trading area alone. 
That's bonus coverage of bonus spending! 

WSBT delivers bonus listenersbip, too. Every CBS show 
on WSBT enjoys a Hooper that's higher than the network 
average. For bonus coverage, bonus listenersbip, bonus sales, 
it's WSBT -the bonus buy! 

PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY • NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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When you start cleaning with Ajax. 
So use Ajax, the foaming cleanser, 
Floats the dirt right down the drain. 

This jingle goes out on an average 
of five times a week on 145 stations in 
120 markets. When the radio spot 
campaign first took the air, it con- 
sumed about 75% of the Ajax budget; 
it now takes about half. Addition of 
TV has pared down the spot radio por- 
tion. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet felt they had 
a very good product — a scented, foam- 
ing cleanser that didn't lay soggily in 
the sink after its work was supposed to 
be finished. It was spot radio that 
broke the ground for them. The com- 
bination of good product and spot ra- 
dio advertising has zoomed Ajax into 
first place nationally. Ajax estimates 
its sales at about one-third of the total 
cleanser business. 

Air strategy is to buy daytime spots 
adjacent to good women's programs. 
This snares the housewives, most logi- 
cal customer for a cleanser. Although 
Ajax now uses comic strips, some news- 
papers, and TV, its original missionary 
work was clone almost entirely with 
announcements. Half of its half-niil- 
lion-dollar budget stays in spot radio. 

Success of the Ajax strategy has 
caused some anguished moments in the 
Bab-0 company offices. Bab-O, un- 
seated by Ajax as number-one cleans- 
er, re-examined its advertising policies 
to see what could be done. The changes 
were nothing short of revolutionary. 
The cleanser company (B. T. Babbitt) 
switched their account to William H. 
Weintraub, dropped two soap operas 
costing $2,000,000 (David Harum, 
NBC; Nona From Noivhere, CBS), In 
a complete turnabout, Bab-0 put $1,- 
000,000 a year into five-minute news 
reports over 400 MBS stations — The 
Bab-0 Reporter and Glim Presents the 
News. They also picked up a half-hour 
Saturday daytime drama on ABC-TV 
called Ruth and Eileen. Observers 
consider the Bab-0 convulsions a trib- 
ute to canny air advertising by Ajax. 

4. Bromo-Seltzer 

Bromo-Seltzer is the most venerable 
of the half-dozen commercials in the 
top group. Although copy may vary, 
the "talking train" has been a tradi- 
tion with this headache remedy for a 
decade. Through the articulation of a 



Sonovox operator, listeners 
"Fight headache three ways . . , 
ino-Seltzer . . . Bromo-Seltzer 
Bromo-Seltzer." 



hear : 
. Bro- 
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Spot.*!,, uijj c «i 2in* 

Fastest Growing Area in the South 






95th MARKET IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

• Mighty MONTGOMERY, capital city 
of Alabama, is the hub of one of the na- 
tion's top markets; the South's most pro- 
gressive industrial and agricultural center. 

TRADING AREA POPULATION 
OF OVER 600,000 

• Mighty MONTGOMERY, whose city 
population alone totals 107,000, dominates 
the rich surrounding trading area of 1 1 ex- 
panding counties. 

$133,890,000 
CITY RETAIL SALES 

• Mighty MONTGOMERY, had city 
retail sales in 1950 that were $5,000,000 
above those of the previous year; proof 
that this market is the "fastest growing 
area in the South." 



Write, Wire or Phone for Availabilities! 



NBC 

WSFA 

Represented by 
Headley-Reed Co. 



MUTUAL 

WJJJ 

Represented by 
Weed & Co. 



MONTGOMERY 
NETWORK 
STATIONS 

ASSOCIATION 



CBS 

wcov 

Represented by 
The Taylor Co. 



ABC 

WAPX 

Represented by 
The Walker Co. 
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Batten. Barton. Durstine, & O«born 
has had the account since 1946, in- 
herited it from McCann-Erickson, who 
in turn got it from Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan originated the "talk- 
ing train* about 1911. when they also 
introduced the "BO foghorn" for Life- 
buoy soap. Bronio-Seltzer's "talking 
train" has stuck right through agency 
shifts. 

Emerson Drug Company, makers of 
the product, has bankrolled several net- 
work programs {Inner Sanctum and 
now Hollywood Star Playhouse). It 
maintains a three or four per week an- 
nouncement schedule on about 45 sta- 
tions in 26 markets as well. One min- 
ute arid 20-second chain breaks in the 
evenings seek to convert adult users of 
headache remedies. Sports adjacencies 
are especially popular. Although Em- 
erson spends less of its sales dollar for 
advertising than the three leading 
brands put out by drug "empires," its 
sales have gone up about 50 r 'r in 15 
years. Bromp-Seltzer is a strong fourth 
in the $120.000,000-a-year headache- 
halting business. 

Bromo-Seltzer has capitalized on fa- 
miliarity and the long build-up in its 
spot radio advertising. Besides the 



Sonovox device, the \oice of ."Norman 
Brokenshire, veteran announcer on 
Bromo-Seltzer network programs, car- 
ries the sales message. The six one- 
minute variations are changed on an 
average of twice a year. 

After making a stir with the Bromo- 
Seltzer and Lifebuoy effects in 1941. 
Sonovox lapsed into relative silence. 
Hollywood used it for a few pictures 
and Free & Peters I radio representa- 
tives) has licensed it for use on a few 
scattered transcribed commercials. 
Free & Peters was chosen by inventor 
Gilbert Wright to handle all Sonovox 
radio business. In a recent unexplained 
resurgence. Sonovox sound effects are 
being used for Silver Star Blades 
(plucked piano strings). Super Pyro 
Anti-Freeze (automobile horn), an 
NBC promotion (chimes), and the 
Bromo-Seltzer train whistle. 

Sonovox, by the way. might be used 
more extensiveh if there were more 
sounds which could be formed into 
words. But a sound has to be contin- 
uous, of moderate frequency, and must 
have good "presence" — loud enough 
so as not to require amplification. 
These are the mechanical problems, ar- 
tistically the sound must be easily 



identifiable to be effective. 

When Emerson Drug added TV re- 
cently, the Sonovox effect became even 
more effective. In the announcement, 
a Bromo-Seltzer bottle flops on its side, 
sprouts locomotive features, and lets 
out the traditional steam whistle mes- 
sage. The Free & Peters contact man 
for Sonovox, Edward C. Redding, ex- 
pects more business in TV because the 
picture identifies sounds, clears up am- 
biguity. 

ii. Flamingo Orange Juice 

Flamingo Orange Juice is a recently- 
introduced product of the Leigh Foods 
Company. It's Douglas Leigh's first 
venture into the food field. (He is bet- 
ter known for "spectaculars" and ad- 
lighted dirigibles.) Leigh got the idea 
for a calypso tune for Flamingo while 
honeymooning in Bermuda. The fla- 
mingo being a tropical bird, the orange 
a tropical fruit (semi-tropical, at 
least), and calypso being a Caribbean 
song style, they all fitted well together. 

Practically the whole of each spot 
announcement is sung in calypso. One 
announcement goes, in part : 

GROUP: "Flamingo" 

SOLO: "Frozen Orange Juice!'' 

GROUP: "Flamingo " 

SOLO: "Frozen Orange Juice! 

If you want the very best. 
Remember the woman who 

lived in the shoe. 
Who squeezed orange juice 

'till her face ivas blue. 
A thing like that shouldn't 

happen to you, 
For you can always buy, 

GROUP: "Flamingo" 

SOLO: "Frozen Orange Juice!" 

GROUP: "Flamingo" 

SOLO: "Frozen Orange Juice, 

If you ivant the very best!" 

Wendell Adams of William Esty 
Company wrote the music, Barbara 
Bender of the same agency wrote lyr- 
ics. Vice president Stanley MacAr- 
thur of Leigh Foods has done two or 
three other variations since then. 

Flamingo Orange Juice took off by 
blimp last August first— one of Leigh's 
advertising blimps, that is. Then it 
became immortalized in blinding light 
on a Broadway spectacular, finally 
wound up on the radio with the calyp- 
so jingle. Spectaculars in four or five 
cities, some magazines, and radio plus 
TV round out the present Flamingo 
drive. It's aimed frankly at forcing 
distribution, and has done a wonderful 
job too. 



CLEVELAND'S C/iafi STATION • wjw • CLEVELAN0'SJ 7 ^>«^r SIGNAL • WjW • CLEVELAND'S (Xty 

CHIEF SAYS: 

"Chief sure mixum heap strong potion 
Catchum plenty sales for you 
Merchandising and Promotion- 
Cleveland's strongest signal too!" 




GOOD MEDICINE 
FOR INCREASED SALES 



Use WJW- Greater Cleveland's most merchandising- 
minded, promotion-minded station— for quick sales results! 



BILL O'NEIL PRESIDENT 
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WJW BUILDING CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Some 35 distributors now cover 26 
states. Leigh's goal is 100 distributors 
to blanket the country. His 10 to 20 
announcements per week on 50 radio 
stations will be intensified. On I Jan- 
uary the company added television in 
New York, Philadelphia, Greensboro, 
N. C, Atlanta, and New Orleans. 

Flamingo jingles are directed at 
housewives (who do the buying) and 
youngsters (who presumably do much 
of the orange juice drinking). Good 
kid show adjacencies in early evening 
are bought on radio and TV, as well 
as some evening chain breaks. The 
time periods sought are morning, 
around noon, and in early afternoon — 
before the Mrs. goes shopping. Simi- 
larly, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day are preferred, with some Satur- 
day and Sunday spots to catch the 
youngsters. 

In a three-month continuing survey 
made for Leigh Foods, which ended 
in October 1950, Flamingo Orange 
Juice showed up number two with 
44% recognition in a group of seven 
brands. With so many frozen orange 
juices already on the market, distribu- 
tors needed another one as badly as 
a mass hunger strike. Yet Leigh sales- 
men, armed with the transcribed an- 
nouncements and assurance that they 
would be broadcast heavily, cracked 
one distributor after another. The TV 
film, with the tune accompanied by 
animation, is doing even better. 

Leigh Foods has done so well with 
orange juice, it introduced a grape 
juice mix in December 1950, frozen 
coffee in February. Douglas Leigh 
took a look at the phenomenal success 
of the Chiquita Banana calypso series 
before he got serious with his. Leigh 
reasoned that his Flamingo jingle 
would catch on as effectively — and it 
did. 

6\ Spud Cigarettes 

Spud Cigarettes had a completely 
different competitive problem from 
Flamingo. Far from being a new- 
comer, Spuds has been a junior mem- 
ber of the Philip Morris Company line- 
up for some time. Spuds and Kools 
I Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corpo- 
ration) are the only mentholated cig- 
arettes on the market nationally. Kool 
sales have leaped under the impact of 
heavy spot radio advertising (see SPON- 
SOR 6 November 1950) . 

In April 1950. the Philip Morris 
people shook Spuds out of a temporary 
advertising lethargy, put some money 




Get Your Share of Drug Sales 
in the Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area 
with WTAR and WTAR-TV 

Folks in the Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area — Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Newport News, Virginia — are big spenders 
in drug stores — $14,995,000* to be exact. These same 
Nor-folks listen most of the time to WTAR, the station that 
delivers you more listeners per dollar than any other sta- 
tion, or combination of local stations. Mr. Hoopereports 
prove this. And, when Nor-folks look at television, they 
must look at WTAR-TV, the only TV service in Virginia's 
First Market. 

So, it s just smart for you to let the WTAR and WTAR-TV 
Combination sell your drug products in the Norfolk Metro- 
politan Market ... to get your share and more of sales, at 
a profit, too. Call us, today, or your Petry man. 



'Sales Management — Survey af Buying Power, May ?0, 1950 
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STATION A 6.9 
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QUARTER HOUR DAYTIME RATES 



STATION A $20.00 

WAIR 20.00 

STATION B 35.00 
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American Broadcasting Company 
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in its pockets, and sent it forth to battle 
Kools. The Biow Company took hold 
of Spuds and fitted it out with a 
tricky, attention-getting jingle. It goes: 
(Square-Dance, Clap-Hands Rhythm) 

Oh, listen to me lady! 
Listen to me bud! 

if you wanna be Mouth Happy, 
Then, you wanna smoke Spud . . . 

Spud cigarettes are cooler than cool! 

Smoke Spud Cigarettes — that's the 
Mouth Happy rule! 

In this jingle, which forms the intro- 
duction to the one-minute announce- 
ment. Spud gets in its Mouth Happy 
slogan. To the careless listener it also 
suggests that Spud cigarettes are cooler 
than you know what. 

Ray Block wrote the music for this 
jingle, heard in 15, 20-second, and one- 
minute lengths. Biow wrote lyrics. 

Since December 1950, when Spud 
went on TV, the spot radio schedule 
has been restricted to seven New York 
City stations - 122 announcements 
weekly. The effect of all this has been, 
according to agency account man John 
Rome, "a sales increase where spots 
have been used. ' 

(As effective as the Spud commercial 
is, it has stiff competition from Kools. 
The Kool campaign, engineered joint- 
ly by Brown & Williamson and the 
Ted Bates agency, is proving highly 
successful. It has Willie the Penguin 
as a supporting star, undoubtedly has 
a heftier ad budget too.) 

This, then, is sponsor's Winter 1950- 
51 Hall of Fame for spot radio com- 
mercials: Lustre-Creme, Life Savers, 
Ajax Cleanser. Bromo-Seltzer, Fla- 
mingo Orange Juice, and Spud Ciga- 
rettes — plus a half-dozen honorable 
mentions. Each has a slightly different 
problem, both as a product and as a 
brand within its own product field. The 
success achieved by these products is 
a credit to alert advertisers, resource- 
ful ad men, and to spot radio. * * * 



COLUMBIA WORKSHOP 

(Continued from page 29) 

bringing it to the threshold of the 
present television upswing. 

In 1939. Douglas Coulter gathered 
14 Columbia Workshop scripts into an 
anthology, he being by no means the 
first editor to remark that radio suf- 
fered from a leakage of professional 
pride due to the impermanence of its 
materials. Typically a radio script 
was aired once, then lost forever. So 



evervbod} thought it a fine thing that 
14 Workshop scripts were for sale in 
the bookshops of the land. Ruth Lech- 
Htner, reviewing the Coulter volume 
for the New York Herald-Tribune, 
considered that the radio plays "read 
well in printed form and should inter- 
est the general public as well as stu- 
dents of radio drama." She regretted 
some absences, thought that the 14 
were too similar despite the Work- 
shop's reputation for versatility and 
variety. Curiously, she passed over in 
silence the Norman Corwin script, 
They Fly Through the Air. Corwin 
was not then prominent. 

The piece de resistance of the an- 
thology was Archibald MacLeish's 
Fall of the City. This had been the 
highwater mark of the Reis regime. 
The dust-packet pictured the Seventh 
Regiment Armory on the night of the 
broadcast. Standing half-in, half-out 
of the makeshift control shed was Reis. 
Over in one corner by himself, oddly 
boyish in earphones was the voice of 
doom, Orson Welles. 

Lead-off script in the book was A 
Trip to Czardis which seven years 
earlier had won the 0. Henry Award 
as a magazine short story. Coulter 
praised the adaptation of James and 
Elizabeth Hart in expanding the Edwin 
Cranberry original to twice its length 
for radio. Making a short story long 
was, to Coulter, "creative work of the 
highest order." 

In all this picking and choosing of 
"the best," the historian deteets the 
beginnings of myth and legend. "The 
best" was not typieal. Indeed the 
Workshop hit some all-time lows of 
concentrated ineptitude and fatuous 
fuss. An honest regard for the full 
truth demands this remark. One inci- 
dent will hint at the type of clambake 
that did occur. Still employed at CBS 
is an executive who is down in the 
Workshop records as having directed 
a certain effusion, but he flatly denies 
having done so and totally disremem- 
bers the entire episode. Well he 
might. The fan mail and critical com- 
ments amounted to an angry roar. 
Letters poured in signed "Disgusted," 
or equivalent. The Workshop was ac- 
cused of unbearable artistie pretension 
and lunatic detachment from common 
sense. 

Of "artsy-craftsy" poseur stuff there 
was never short supply in the old 
Workshop. And worse than that, fa- 
tigue set in. CBS got bored at one 
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point and turned the series over to 
staff apprentices, mere boys literally 
just out of college. Thus for a time 
the vaunted laboratory for program 
"scientists" became a kindergarten for 
clumsy beginners. After a few months, 
CBS was shamed back to grace and 
restored the series to experienced 
craftsmen. 

From the beginning, an argument 
raged between writers and directors 
as to which party contributed most. 
The writers charged that directors, 
lusting for personal glory, dreamed 
up half-baked schemes in their offices 
and brought the Workshop a cropper 
in consequence. Earle McGill. him- 
self a director, spoke of the folly of 
experimental efforts which "established 
nothing but their own fraudulence." 
Writers made capital of the great de- 
sire of directors also to be known as 
writers. 

Quite apart from the Workshop, 
American radio never decided be- 
tween the Avriter-director and the di- 
rector-writer. The first may be cata- 
logued as a writer who feels he can 
never get his work properly produced 
unless he does it himself. His oppo- 
site number is the director who lives 
in his own sunlight and knows, as he 
knows his salary, that nobody else can 
possibly write up to his genius as a 
director. In passing, the writer-direc- 
tor, or director-writer, as you prefer, 
customarily collects two separate fees. 

Charles Jackson, then a staff writer 
at CBS, later a best-selling novelist 
("Lost Weekend," "The Fall of Val- 
or," etc.) was one writer who felt 
the directors often spoiled good scripts 
in the studio. Variety reviewed the 
Workshop some 15 times through the 
years and divided its scoldings about 
equally between director and writer. 

The final gesture of the Bill Lewis 
administration of the CBS program 
department was 26 By Corwin. It 
represented Lewis' determined try to 
restore the mildewing reputation of the 
Workshop which too often had strayed 
from the ideal of adult, big-time radio 
and degenerated into amateur gam- 
bols. Actually the assignment over- 
taxed Corwin's stamina so that after 
some promising early scripts, what be- 
gan to come through was Corwin's 
physical exhaustion more than Cor- 
win's great talent. It was just too 
much for any one man — 26 complete- 
ly new or different shows in uninter- 
rupted sequence. 
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IN 6K MINUTES* - - - 
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TO PACE KALAMAZOO-GRAND RAPIDS! 





TV OR AM, the Fetzer stations are more than ever Western 
Michigan's best advertising values. 

TV.' WKZO-TV is Channel 3, official Basie CBS Outlet for 
Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids. It is a multiple-market sta- 
tion — delivers a good picture to more than 90,000 TV 
sets within a 50-mile radius. This area includes five 
Western Michigan and Northern Indiana markets with 
a buying income of more than one and a half billion 
dollars I 

AM ■' Used as a combination, WKZO, Kalamazoo, and WJEF, 
Grand Rapids, give unsurpassed urban and rural cov- 
erage of Western Michigan. WKZO-WJEF cost 20% 
le8s than the next-best two-station ehoice in Kalamazoo 
and Grand Rapids — yet delivers about 57% more lis- 
teners! (In Grand Rapids alone, for example, they 
have an undiiplicated coverage of 60,000 homes.) New 
BMB figures credit WKZO-WJEF with a 46.7% in- 
crease in their unduplicated daytime audience and a 
52.8% increase at night! 

Yes, by any standards yon select, the Fetzer stations are the 
best buys in Western Michigan. Write direct or ask Avery- 
Knodel for all the facts. 
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York City on February 22, 1932. 
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The final chapter of the Workshop 
stor\ begins after the war on 2 Febru- 
ary 1946. It begins with an embar- 
rassment. Peter Lyon, president of the 
Radio Writers Guild, denounced in 
open letters to the trade press Colum- 
bia's announced fee of $100 per Work- 
shop script. This, said Lyon, was in- 
sulting to authors. It attempted to 
turn back the cloek to before the war. 
Hadn't CBS heard about inflation? 
CBS" face was plenty red at that and 
although the script fee was later in- 
creased this was done quietly, to save 
feelings. The damage accomplished 
by the Lyon outburst remained all too 
apparent. The bulk of the scripts sub- 
mitted in the mails was forever after- 
ward either amateur in type or re- 
trieved from 10-year storage in a 
bottom drawer. The Workshop of 
1946 had to commission scripts. 



Missing, too, in 1946 was the old 
eagerness of aetors to work for scale, 
or long hours. One actor slipped into 
producer Landry's hand the follow- 
ing "triolet": 

On W orkshop's high idyllic plane. 

You work for art — 

You do not work for earthly gain. 
On Workshop's high idyllic plane. 

Support the sound : do not disdain 

To play your unimportant part. 
On Workshop's high idyllic plane. 

You work for art. 
There were subtle dangers in re- 
animating a happily remembered in- 
stitution. Time had dusted the Work- 
shop with a patina of nostalgia. Its 
grand moments were wrapped away 
in the lavender and old laee of myth 
and its prattfalls had never been pho- 
tographed. Meanwhile, many of the 
Workshop's innovations of yestervear 



were now old hat. Most of all the 
Workshop was revived in a world al- 
tered beyond recognition and distract- 
ed beyond the old attention. Mobili- 
zation, high wages, broken habits, in- 
tellectual confusion and now demobili- 
zation and painful readjustment had 
ehanged the pieture. In passing, the 
indulgent and eloquent critics who had 
done so much to make the old Work- 
shop's reputation were now dispersed. 

Still, the revived Workshop of 1946 
stirred up a respectable quota of con- 
troversy, discussion, and dyspeptic 
divisions of opinion. The revived se- 
ries, like the original series, was hand- 
somely serviced in the matter of can- 
did observations by superiors and col- 
leagues. This was all to the good. A 
Workshop is supposed to do just that. 
It is proof of vitality. One incident 
will suffice. Elwood C. Hoffman's The 
Surreal Marriage was acted out on 
three levels of consciousness, reality, 
sub-reality and sur-reality. It in- 
cluded, to quote Harriet Van Home of 
the New York World-Telegram, "mo- 
ments of rieh, high-blown confusion" 
to which she sympathetically added, 
"but I'd rather hear a week of this 
than five minutes of soap opera." Not 
so sympathetic was CBS' famed news 
analyst, Edward R. Murrow. In a 
memorandum on asbestos, he declared 
the show had fouled the ozone, dis- 
graced the network, mocked art, ridi- 
culed science, achieved an immeasur- 
able badness of taste. It was foolish, 
far-fetched, lame-brained, unconvinc- 

| ing, unwarranted, boyish, bilious, and 
stinko. In short. Edward R. Murrow 
just didn't like The Surreal Marriage. 

The authentic and by none ques- 
tioned artistie peak of the revived se- 
ries of 1946 came on two successive 
Sunday afternoons when the Old Vic 
Repertory Company from London did 
their stuff for the Workshop. Led by 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph 
Richardson, 90-minute versions were 
presented of Richard III and Peer 
Gynt. CBS shot the bankroll for these, 
around $10,000. Some 22 hours of 
actor rehearsal eaeh week, and 11 
hours of special orchestral rehearsal 
were involved. 

John Burrell, a deceptively quiet 
Briton, directed these two programs, 
with CBS staff director Richard San- 
ville by his side. Sanville was going 
privately nuts all the time. Once Bur- 
rell. in a very ehi-chi Ivy Restaurant 

i manner, pushed the playbaek and 
chided one of the British actors. "I 
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say, David, you are talking frightfulh 
fast, you know. If I ean't understand 
you, what will these poor Americans 
do?" 

CBS censorship asked the deletion 
from Richard III of the opening line, 
"Fod God's sake, let us sit upon the 
ground and tell sad stories of the 
deaths of kings." but Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson rebelled at this "provincial- 
ism." Behind his back. Sanville bor- 
rowed Richardson's script and blacked 
out the naughty words. It also took 
much persuasion to get Olivier to re- 
vise "Cousin, thou wast not want to be 
dull: shall I be plain? 1 wish the 
bastards dead." He finally consented 
to say "the princes." 

The fan mail for the Old Vic per- 
formances ran to some 700 pieces, 
many of them telegrams, many from 
names famous in the theatre and in 
Hollywood. The film colony relied 
upon radio for its sole taste of the 
famous British players. Some of the 
exiles, miserable beside their Beverly- 
Hills swimming pools, practicalh wept 
on the long-distance telephone. 

Well, enough of history. 

Let us now attempt to sum up what 
seems the net practical bread-and- 
butter facts with regard to the series, 
and to project such conclusions into 
the present television situation. 

1. Granting that the Workshop 
must be unmistakably hooked up to 
the the economic conditions of its own 
era, and of radio, it follows that any 
Workshop intended to serve television 
must be planned to the dimensions of 
TV's day. This then is a first, obvious 
conclusion. One notes that there has 
been talk reeently of CBS itself launch- 
in a TV workshop (no concrete plans) 
and that meanwhile the CBS religious 
series. Lamp Unto My Feet conscious- 
ly apes the Workshop spirit, using 
stereoptican backdrop effects, weird 
arty "wipes" and strange, arresting 
transitional devices from scene to 
scene. NBC. too, has experimented in 
the Workshop tradition on its sustain- 
ing Cameo Theatre. A year or so 
back, J. Walter Thompson also ven- 
tured into the new and novel with 
The Crystal Ball. 

2. One organization. CBS, assumed 
the burden and collected the honors of 
the radio workshop. In the summer 
of 1936. the budget was a mere $400 
a week, making the Workshop the 
cheapest publicity milch-eow. all other 
considerations apart, on record. By 
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Since 1923, for over twenty-seven 
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Mayor of Skunk Hollow 

Here is a successful example of WMC's Memphis 
Market-Minded ness! Since 1943, Slim Rhodes 
and his Mother's Best Mountaineers have broad- 
cast continuously over WMC five quarter-hour 
programs a week for an imposing total of 1,990 
quarter hour periods. 

— and here's what the sponsor thinks of it! 

"Slim Rhodes and his Mother's Best Mountain- 
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Best Flour a Mid-South favorite. 
"The fine reception our program has enjoyed 
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(Signed) Southern Sales Manager 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
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the winter of 1946 when the series 
was revived, the publicity possibili- 
ties were drastically dehydrated, but 
the budget had jumped to around $1,- 
900, broken down as follows: 
13 musicians, 3 hrs. rehearsal 

Conductor . . 

Cue music .. . 

10 actors, 6 hrs. rehearsal . 

Script 

Rights 

Coordination 



$550 
60 
75 
308 
200 
150 
50 
500 

How much would a TV experimen- 
tal series stand? Twice as much as 



Contingencies 



1946 radio? Four times as much? 
Eight? It is too "iffy" a question for 
confident reply. Suffice that it auto- 
matically suggests the possibility that 
a TV workshop would be too expen- 
sive for one organization and might 
have to be organized co-operatively. 

3. It is assuredly true that the 
Columbia Workshop enriched radio as 
an entertainment and communication, 
and therefore an advertising, medium. 
It was valuable in many ways as a foe 
of mental laziness. The Columbia 
Workshop enlivened CBS and other 
networks and directly and indirectly 
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quickened the imaginations of agen- 
cies and broadcasters. Ed Gardner's 
Duffy's Tavern was, indirectly, a chick 
of the Workshop coop. The roster of 
Workshop credits leaps with now- 
famous names like Orson Welles, Bur- 
gess Meredith, Fletcher Markle. Came 
the war and Norman Corwin stepped 
in one stride from the Workshop to 
Washington where, more than any one 
man, he set the basic program pat- 
terns for the wartime morale shows. 
William N. Robson went on to pro- 
duce under sponsorship the stunning- 
ly successful wartime series by Ranald 
MacDougall, The Man Behind the 
Gun. 

4. An experimental series carries 
its own peculiar predilections and 
these should be realistically under- 
stood. We have alluded to fatigue and 
lagging enthusiasm. Spotty perform- 
ances and downright idiocy were by- 
products of a policy of having no pol- 
icy. The discipline of ratings being 
absent, Workshoppers on occasion 
made a virtue of omitting all disci- 
pline. Instead of the razzle-dazzle 
hucksters developed in commercial 
radio, the Workshop encouraged the 
razzle-dazzle bohemians who returned 
from Caribbean cruises wearing 
beards. It was darling to effect tweedy 
jackets with leather elbow patches. 
Sobering up 36 hours before air, one 
staff genius would sit all day and 
night at a typewriter, fingers flying, 
chain smoking, living on coffee, ham- 
burgers, and secretaries. Within hours 
of rehearsals, the staff genius would 
fall exhausted on a eouch happy in 
the conviction, not necessarily true, 
that he had created a masterpiece. 

5. The final question, which spon- 
sors themselves must one day answer, 
is whether television with its enormous 
costs and risks can indefinitely con- 
tinue on the present catch-as-catch-can. 
Certainly the methods of these hectic 
days are starkly "experimental" but 
under full-scale, non-cancellable eon- 
tract commitment. The word "experi- 
ment" need not. therefore, have a re- 
pulsive ring. Sponsors know it well. 

Reis' original argument that radio 
(and for radio, substitute television) 
ought to make regular financial pro- 
vision for the testing and improving 
of program know-how echoes still. It 
alwajs was an intelligent thesis. * * * 

(This is the concluding half of a 
two-part article, the first half of which 
appeared in the 12 February issue.) 
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DEPT. STORES ON RADIO 

(Continued from page 33) 

tomer of yours has the ability to listen 
to a radio. 

Other media compete with radio for 
P customer's leisure hours; how does 
. n.dio stack up? Generally, we know 
from Fortune Magazine's survey that 
radio was predominantly named the 
number-one leisure time activity by 
both men and women — but let's get 
even more specific. 

Let's examine the daily listening and 
reading time per adult in America to- 
day. We will not use magazine figures 
since only 25 r , of the population reads 
a magazine daily. In the case of both 
radio and newspapers, a daily circula- 
tion figure of 85% is attained. News- 
paper reading accounts for 58 minutes 
daily in the average home — radio 
listening accounts for four hours and 
30 minutes. Amazing? — that's just the 
half of it! 

For the radio figures do not include 
out-of-horne listening or secondary set 
listening within the home and the for- 
mer alone, according to a recent sur- 
vey increased listening figures by 25%. 
Point two is established — your cus- 
tomer not only has a radio, he spends 
more time listening to it than he de- 
votes to any other activity. 

Does radio sell?— often this is the 
basic point at dispute between radio 
stations and department stores. We 
will talk specifically about department 
stores in a minute but first, let's look 
at brand advertising in this country. 

A test market survey conducted by 
Dun & Bradstreet proved radio's sale- 
ability beyond a doubt. The question 
asked of dealers was "In your opinion, 
which particular kind of national ad- 
vertising has done the most to make 
your best-selling trademarked brands 
sell so well?" 

Among grocers, 47% said radio, 
26% said magazines, and newspapers 
brought up the rear with 17%. 

Among druggists, 49% stated radio, 
22% answered magazines, and again 
newspapers were last with 14% . 



Among gas dealers, radio led aga 



m 



with 35%. this time newspapers were 
second with 15%, and magazines third 
with 13%. 

And when asked what medium they 
would prefer to be used in a national 
advertising campaign to move mer- 
chandise, the following percentages re- 
sulted: 58% of the grocers named 
radio, 67%' of the druggists said radio. 
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Check Buffalo's Pulse Ratings lately ? See 
the record number of top shows on WGR! 
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You'd like the statistics on 
this Beauty it's true 
but here are some, 
more vital to you. 

To Sell Northwestern Ohio 
there's ONE BEST BUY. 
It's Radio Station WSPD 
and here is why. 

For 28 years WSPD has been 

growing bigger 

until now the State Area 

BMB shows 90% is 

our figure. 

So get Results in this market 
if your client is needy. 
Buy time that is proven . . . 
buy spots on WSP (ee)D. 



(HIPP numum 

A fatJltuludtiil Siatwn 



1 1000 WATTi-N.B.C. 
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and 60% of the gas dealers agreed on 
radio! Point three established — radio 
is the greatest "mover'' of brand name 
merchandise in the top advertising 
classifications! 

Why then, today, are many depart- 
ment stores not convinced of radio's 
superiority as a sales-promotion me- 
dium? 

First, many are! But we re concerned 
with those who still laugh it off as a 
toy — a game to be played with some 
excess advertising dollars not ear- 
marked for newspapers, a handout to 
a station salesman a store manager 
likes personally, or as a necessity dur- 
ing an emergency when newspapers 
don't print. 

We hesitate to talk theory at this 
point — all of you ha\e heard the Joske 
story too often — department store labo- 
ratory experiments via the broadcast 
medium will be picked apart for weak- 
nesses labeled "not applicable to my 
local store." So. for a few minutes al- 
low me to recount honest -to-goodness 
success stories of radio advertising on 
a consistent basis, usually over a 
period of years by department stores 
with the same merchandising and sell- 
ing problems as any in the Pittsburgh 
area. 

ZCMI. Salt Lake City, sponsors Utah 
Symphony Hour over KSL, 8:00-9:00 
p.m. Thursdays. No generalities, here 
are specific results achieved through 
radio. Notice the way they use radio 
to sell brand name merchandise — 
radio s superior dominance as illus- 
trated earlier. 

Magnavox — Line taken on just be- 
fore plugging of same exclusively on 
radio. Soon afterwards Magnavox be- 
came, in sales, number one radio and 
TV set line. 

Kuppeuheinier Suits — ZCMI was ex- 
clusive dealer for years, but months 
after program comments were devoted 
lo Kuppeuheinier, people came in say- 
ing they just heard on KSL that ZCMI 
was the place to buy them. Sales of 
Kuppenheimer Suits well ahead of last 
year's, despite fact men's clothing sales 
for district were down. 

Lenox China and Giftware — Lenox 
tells ZCMI the) are one of biggest cus- 
tomers in nation- -the symphony pro- 
motion largely responsible because 
large percentage of Lenox purchases 
mention the radio program when 
ordering. 

Let's switch to another locale, Bur- 
lington, Vt. There Sears-Roebuck uses 
WCAX with a "Man On The Street" 



show at 12:45 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. The Sears manager said "May- 
be we've underestimated radio by just 
buying five programs per week in the 
past. Recently a newspaper ad on a 
new catalog pulled some action, but 
not enough. Announcements the next 
day on radio depleted the catalog sup- 
ply by mid-afternoon." 

On the same station. Sears increased 
its sales of a vacuum cleaner by 23.7% 
with exclusive radio promotion. 

Prime example, Rochester, New 
York. Sibley. Lindsay and Curr, using 
WHAM, reports that on one oceasion, 
the buyer of daytime dresses reported 
o5 dresses advertised exclusively on a 
morning broadcast were sold by noon 
— that on the same program a com- 
mercial for bemberg sheers sold 120 
of same, also by noon. 

One more top-notch example — that 
of George Wyman & Company, over 
WSBT, South Bend. Ind.. utilizing a 
daytime program. Here, we ask your 
indulgence in listening to the exact 
wording of a statement released by the 
store: 

"Upon opening the Sunday news- 
paper we found no less than seven 
downtown stores advertising spring 
shoe clearances and our ads were not 
scheduled until the following Sunday 
. . . the entire script for Monday's pro- 
gram was changed to Wyman's Spring 
Shoe Clearance. Because of other 
schedules it was impossible for the dis- 
play department to put in a window, 
or even have signs in the shoe depart- 
ment when the store opened at noon. 
Plans were to arrange displays and 
signs during the afternoon, but the 
high volume of customers made this 
impossible. More than 200 women 
were waiting when the doors opened, 
and at closing time Monday night. 
90% of all the clearance shoes were 
sold. It was the most successful shoe 
clearance in the histoi) of the depart- 
ment, and the cost was less than one- 
fourth of the planned expenditure/' 

The two best reasons for using radio 
were aptly summarized by Jim Ken- 
nan, advertising manager of Joske's in 
San Antonio, when he said that radio 
has two great advantages that sell mer- 
chandise instant accessibility and 
complete flexibility. 

There is one sample of department 
store radio - television co-ordination 
that has achieved remarkable sales re- 
sults through the application of sound, 
cooperative ideas. I refer to the Adam. 
Meldrum and Anderson store in Buf- 
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talo, radio station WEBR and TV sta- 
tion WBEN-TV in that same city. The 
management of WEBR kindly con- 
sented to supply certain information 
for this discussion which I feel to he 
of equal importance to both broad- 
casters and department store execu- 
tives present — for this game is not one- 
sided—the seller's attitude is just as 
important as the buyer's. 

AM&A sponsors a variety of shows on 
WEBR and WBEN-TV — ranging from 
news to teenage appealers; a women's 
commentator called Amanda thrown in 
for good measure — ice hockey, too, for 
variety. WEBR employs a girl who is 
the Amanda on the women's show- — 
she also writes the copy for all others. 
Her entire time and energy serves one 
purpose— sales results for AM&A. 

Yes, the store has institutional pro- 
grams but they're the frosting on the 
cake. In years of being WEBR's largest 
client, their objective has always been 
a preference for substantial sales over 
nebulous goodwill. 

Here's the clincher though — the real 
facts that prove conclusively that a 
department store can work with a radio 
and/or television station to accom- 
plish sales — every month a report to 
WEBR's manager is made by Amanda. 
It consists of sales reports from buy- 
ers and Fin going to read a random 
sample of them. I'll mix them up — • 
different months, different days, sales 
days, normal days, etc. — but all are 
word for word as written: 

5 January— When I talked to Mr. 
Ross today he said they were sold out 
of the gabardine storm coats. Mr. Fau- 
pel had asked me to put them on the 
air, as they would not be adverted 
in the paper. I did, and the) were on 
Noonday Revue yesterday — now they're 
sold out! 

9 January — George Smith had asked 
me to talk about a linen sale, so I did, 
and put it on Sunday at 12:30, too. 
When I came in Monday, the women 
were lined up three deep, the length of 
the counter, and they were jammed at 
that counter all day. Mr. Smith told 
me later he was very well satisfied with 
the results. 

17 January — I talked about the 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer Hand Cream 
this morning and Mickey said she'd 
had a lot of phone orders. It was on 
Noonday Revue too, but there was NO 
ad. 

19 January — I talked about $1.09 
scarfs today, and they were piled three 
deep around the counter. The ad does 
not run until tomorrow. 




TOP-RATED or 2nd PLACE 

quarter hours between 6 A.M. 
and 8 P.M. than any other 
BALTIMORE RADIO STATION' 

Again and again we've proved it — 
WFBR is Baltimore's Best Buy for 
sales-minded advertisers! The headline 
tells its own story. For amplification, 
explanation and demonstration, ask your 
John Blair man — or in Baltimore, call 
for a WFBR salesman! 

Naturally, WFBR-built shows like Club 
1300, Morning in Maryland, It's Fun 
to Cook, Nelson Baker Show and 
others have a lot to do with that ARB 
report. Ask about them, too! 

*Monday thru Friday, Oct. -Nov. 1950 ARB Report 
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ABC BASIC NETWORK • 5000 WATTS IN BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Modern Pied Piper 
Leads Listeners to Action 

Over a year ago Fulton Lewis, Jr. was the driving force 
behind the spare-time community construction of a pipe 
organ for his home-town church. Guideposts magazine 
told the warming story in December, 1950. Copies of 
the issue were offered * to listeners of the Fulton Lewis. 
Jr. program. Result: More than 200,000 requests to 
date, and more arriving daily. 

As Mr. A. H. Warne, president of Bohman-Wame, Inc. 
(Lewis sponsor on WJEJ. Hagerstown, Md.) w r rote: 

"I've heard you called many names (complimentary 
and otherwise) during your years on the air, but not 
until I read Guideposts did 1 know you were 'The 
Modern Pied Piper.' We were overwhelmed by 
requests for the pipe organ story. We are proud to 
have the privilege of sponsoring your daily broadcast, 
anil in so doing, connect our name with one so highly 
regarded by a listening public." 
The Fulton Lewis. Jr. program, currently sponsored on 
more than 300 stations, offers local advertisers a ready- 
made audience at local time cosl. Since there are more 
than 500 MPS stations, there may be an opening in your 
locality. Check your Mutual outlet — or the Cooperative 
Program Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1440 Broadway, NYC Ifl (or Tribune 1 ovver, Chicago 11) . 

* Your local MRS outlet will supply copies upon request. 
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25 January — I put fussy lipsticks on 
the air — NO other ads. and the girl 
said she'd had a marvelous response! 

26 January — They told me today 
they had sold 450 dozen of the Sim- 
plicity frocks, reordered them, and the 
mail orders are still coming in. 

27 January — This morning I talked 
about Flair, a brand new 50C maga- 
zine, and in one hour after I came off 
the air. AM&A's Book Shop was com- 
pletely sold out of copies. No other 
ads. 

1 February- 1 talked about the 
$3.99 dresses this morning. Mrs. Fur- 
dell had told me to make it ''good." 
and 1 tried to oblige. Guess I did be- 
cause they were really rushed, and once 
as 1 went through the department, one 
of the girls said, "Oh. Amanda, what 
a raft of phone order*!" These dresses 
were not advertised. 

There will not be any Notes for 
February, as 1 went to the hospital. 
The Grand Opening at the Sheridan 
Plaza was a HUGE SUCCESS, and 1 
think everyone was quite pleased. The 
radio broadcast was successful and 
there were certainly a lot of people 
there. The weather and the coal strike 
messed up the rest of the month. 

1 March — Mickey asked me today if 
1 put her Naylon lipstick on the air. 
and I said "Yes, on Saturday." She re- 
torted- "I thought so, for I've had a 
definite rush on them and they weren't 
advertised." 

2 March — Mr. Erickson said today 
that they'd sold six gross of the Hazel 
Bishop Lipsticks, and had reordered 
the same number again. He asked nie 
to talk about it two days before an ad 
ran- — which I did. 

15 March— Mis;, Winter, the Coty 
girl, said she'd been kept quite busy 
by people buying the "powder and 
finger-tint" special. There have been 
\0 ads on this as yet just radio. 

17 March- Miss Carr, the Perma- 
Lift representative, told me that the 
Corset Department went WAY over 
their figures on Thursday, and that 
was SUPER because the figure;, they 
had to beat were high. She said many 
people came in and mentioned having 
heard us on the air. 

27 March — I talked about Calorie 
Counters this morning, then stopped in 
the Book Shop to get one my self. They 
told me they'd had a lot of calls for 
them this morning. No other ads- 
just me — on this one. 

31 March They're still selling those 
Calorie Counters like hot cakes — in 
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fact thay've moved some of them to 
the main floor so they're available in 
two places now. 

10 April — Miss Leonard said as I 
passed the Candy Shop today, "Thank 
you. Amanda, you certainly helped to 
give us a BIG RUSH this Easter!" 

12 April — Mrs. Gorman was de- 
lighted with the interview I did with 
Mr. Brown this morning. Bight after- 
ward a woman called in and ordered 
a $17 Ultra-sol treatment, and they had 
innumerable calls for hair appoint- 
ments. 

13 April — Mr. Brown, from the 
American Hair Design Institute, New 
York City, who trains the girls in their 
shops all over the country, said to me 
this morning, "Amanda, you must have 
a terrific listening audience! As soon 
as you went off the air (Thursday at 
11 1 we started getting calls and they've 
been swamping the board ever since.' 
Mrs. Gorman said — "It's been just the 
shot in the arm that we needed, for 
we couldn't get an ad." 

18 April — The Photo Studio man. 
Mr. Hennessey, said he got the most 
wonderful results from the radio. He 
said people were constantly mention- 
ing that they had heard Amanda talk- 
ing about so and so, or "they heard it 
on the air," and he felt that newspaper 
advertising did not do him as much 
good as radio ! ! ! 

25 April — I put the 11.19 nylons on 
today, no other ads — and the girl at 
the switchboard said their phone lines 
were clogged completely, with orders. 
Later Mrs. Griffin said, "You certainly 
helped us out in our nylon sale, 
Amanda. Keep it up!" 

26 April — Mrs. Furdell told me to- 
day that they had sold all but a few 
of the 105 dozen dresses at $1.88 that 
I talked about. They were on Noonday 
Revue, too. She also told me that a 
nice little old lady came in and bought 
two of the dresses, because "she always 
listened to Amanda and Amanda said 
they were such nice dresses, she just 
had to get them." 

Mr. Flanagan told me this story, 
which I thought you might enjoy. I 
was talking about cameras one morn- 
ing, and the radio in a drugstore was 
tuned to Amanda. A girl was looking 
at cameras in the store when she heard 
me talking about them. She made some 
excuse, left the drugstore, came down 
to AM&A's Camera Shop and bought 
the camera she'd heard me talking 
about. SHE told Mr. Flanagan this 
story! 



1 May— -Mrs. Broun said she wanted 
me to put a group of $5.88 dresses on 
the air for her. that would not be ad- 
vertised elsewhere. She said. " \ uu 
know, Amanda, we get better results 
from your talking about things than 
from ads. So main women come in. 
and say they heard about it on 
Amanda." 

1 May — I went into the Men's Shop 
to get baseball copy, and the chap 
there said. "We almost had a riot over 
those $10.95 trousers. They were on 
the fights, and when the doors opened 
the next day. the customers made one 
dash. We sure sold them fast!" The 
ad didn't run till 2 days afterwards. 



12 May I put fur storage on the 
air — NO other ads. and Mr. Minter 
told me toda\ that they got 154 coat- 
in. Cleaning, repairing and remodel- 
ing is all additional. 

12 May Esther Dcsenroth said to- 
day that she'd had a fine response to 
my talk on the new Lentheric package. 
It s new NO ads — and she said peo- 
ple came in and said — "I want the one 
I heard Amanda talking about," or 
"Oh. there s the one I heard about on 
the radio." 

7 September W hen I came in this 
morning. Mrs. Brown said. "Amanda, 
come and look at what you did!*' Then 
she took me to the center square on the 





PLUS WELD-FM 



Sales power in central Ohio 
means WBNS plus WELD-FM 
with 187,980 radio families. 
These are the folks who have 
the money to buy your product 
and their buying guide is WBNS. 

Quick results at lower cost... 
that has been the record of 
WBNS for year after year. 



POWER 5000 • WELD 53,000 
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main floor where the women were 
scrambling, three deep all the way 
around. She said, "They have three 
girls working over there and there isn't 
room for another behind the counter.'' 
She said even Mr. Adam commented 
on the crowd, Mrs. Brown told me 
later that they had a $1,000 day. Only 
Amanda was used. 

8 September — 1 just saw Mr. Mar- 
tin, and he said do you ever put the 
boys' wear on the air? 1 answered. 
"Sure do! I put your boys' Balbriggan 
pajamas on the air just a few days 
ago." His answer — "So that's why we 
sold out completely the very first day !" 
There was an ad on this. 

23 September — I talked about RISE, 
a new shaving cream, yesterday, and 
Isabel said they'd had a very brisk day 
of sales on it. Only radio on this. 

13 December — The Roger & Gallet 
girl said that they were practically sold 
out of the 180 bottles of perfume 1 
talked about. No other ads. 

14 December — 1 talked about candy 
yesterday — particularly five - pound 
boxes, and today Miss Leonard, the 
buyer who had asked me to talk about 
it. because she had so much, said she 
had sold so many boxes she might have 
to reorder. No ads on this- — -just 
Am anda. 

20 December — When I had my hair 
done today. Mrs. Gorman said — 
"Amanda, you've certainly helped the 
Beauty Shop! We've had so many 
calls for appointments we've had to 
turn them away. And facials! We've 
been rushed with them and they all 
talk about hearing the wonderful way 
}ou described them!" No other adver- 
tising on facials. 

22 December — The salesman for 
trains in the Toy Department asked me 
to talk about trains on the air, and I 
did yesterday. NO other ads. Today 
he was all but completely sold out. 

23 December — They completely sold 
out the $25 alligator bags which I 
talked about. There were no ads on 
them. 

There's one quotation by Cy King, 
manager of WEBR that every radio 
and TV representative in this room 
should listen to carefully — I think that 
his quotation that follows is perhaps 
the key to a proper seller's attitude: 

"There's one other thought: It al- 
ways has been our policy to consider 
AM&A as a very good friend and. as 
j such, never, never try to sell them 
something simply for the sake of a 
sale. We are extremely conscientious 



in this regard. I think 1 mentioned to 
you that on some occasions we have 
gone to the store and recommended 
that a certain radio activity he dropped 
because it was losing, not gaining, 
value. That (blank) program is a 
prime example. At first blush, it would 
seem poor business to chase busi- 
ness away, hut I think the soundness 
of the policy has been proven by 
the record of increased AM&A billings 
over the years. For now, when we 
recommend they buy something, the) 
do almost without hesitation — provid- 
ing of course, the budget is in shape." 

To department store executives pres- 
ent, I say this: In this area you boast 
some of the finest broadcast operations 
in the country — 1 personally know 
some of your station managers, sales 
managers and salesmen, and I know* 
that we're on solid ground in offering 
this suggestion. Ask them for pro- 
gram ideas, for availabilities, for cre- 
ative sales thinking. Work out perma- 
nent schedules with reasonable long- 
term expenditures just as you would 
with newspapers, and the results will 
astound you. For, being good sound 
radio executives, they must provide 
selling vehicles that produce concrete 
results to maintain your schedules — ■ 
and your success in radio is as impor- 
tant to them as it is to you. Many 
stores now have programs on the air 
in this vicinity due to a temporary 
emergency — find ways to solidify these 
franchises permanently. The end re- 
sult of such action will not be mea- 
sured by research experts, graphs, 
charts or slide rules — your wisdom 
in such decisions will be seen in in- 
creased sales figures for the depart- 
ments thus advertised. Before sitting 
down. 1 want to justify my attendance 
here by stating that all facts and ma- 
terial used in this discussion were 
taken from the files and issues of spon- 
sor Publications, Inc., and I want to 
thank sponsor's editors for their help. 

★ ★ ★ 



RISING TV COSTS 

{Continued from page 32) 

3. What's responsible for rising TV 
talent costs? 

Ellis: "This brings us to the 64- 
million-dollar question — which is: 

"Win does TV entertainment cost 
so much? 

"1 don't know for sure- -but 1 can 
make some guesses. 
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"Maybe it is because the\ (the net- 
works) haven't bothered to find out 
what prevailing prices are. 

"Maybe they think like the movie 
industry — where the salary of a star 
seems to be considered a publicity 
asset. 

"May be it is because they know they 
don't have to pay the bill — at least 
permanently. Sooner or laier, their 
packages can be sold to a sponsor." 

Broadcasters: "The networks are 
not responsible for hiking up talent 
prices. The Television Authority's in- 
crease of the prevailing minimum scale 
rates this past December certainly can- 
not be brushed aside. For big variety 
shows alone it has meant a cost in- 
crease estimated at between 30 and 
35%. 

"The advertiser should also consider 
spiralling inflationary costs that pre- 
vail in the economy today. Just as 
many of the products which sponsors 
advertise on the TV screen have risen 
in cost, so it's natural for the wages 
of TV talent to rise over the past two 
years. 

"You must remember, also, that the 
talent prices let slip by publicity agents 
into the hands of newspaper columnists 
are often doubled and tripled, in or ; 
der to give the impression that CBS. 
NBC, and ABC are paying the top 
stars more than they really arc getting 
paid. It's an old Hollywood trick, de- 
signed to give the general public — and 
potential sponsors — the impression 
that the stars are worth fabulous 



sums. 



4. How have the networks deliberate- 
ly been bidding up talent prices? 

Ellis: "A well-known radio and night 
club singer (Tony Martin) originally 
appeared on the Texaco program for 
$1,000. One week later a network 
paid him $2,500. 

"A woman singer and comic (Beat- 
rice Lillie) appeared on the Texaco 
program for $1,500. When she ap- 
peared on the Bob Hope show — a net- 
work package — she was paid $4,500. 

"Another program whicb we pio- 
neered was the Broadway Revue. On 
this show, the two highest-paid indi- 
vidual stars (Imogene Coca and Sid 
Caesar) were paid $350 and $900. The 
total cost of this show was originally 
budgeted at $21,000— and when net- 
work production costs hiked the week- 
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National Rtprtstntativt: Blair-TV, Inc. 



There isn't any doubt about 
tbe attentiveness of KQV lis- 
teners between 7 and 8 A.M. 
Recently, hi a two week 
period, over 1,000 of them 
sent in letters or postcards 
with their answers to a Mys- 
tery Number. Yon can buy 
this large and responsive au- 
dience at a bargain price on 
KQV. Ask Weed & Co. for 
details. 



KQV 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MBS — 5,000 Watts - 1410 
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Mr. Dick >achse 
Foole. ( one. and Be/ding 
Chicago. Illinois 
Dear Did, : 

Jest seen th' latest Hooper report 
icr th' Charleston. If est Virginity 
area, an' here's 
SUtnpfliin" yuh'll 
he glad ter know. 
On Thursday 
nights when th' 
HALLMARK 
PLAY HOI SE 
is on th' air, 
If C II H h a s 
44A7c ur th' 
/inserting audi- 
ence twict 
near three times 
as much as th' 
next station, an' 
there's five sta- 
tions in town! 
ISow thet's pttrty 
good, ain't it 
Dick? Betcha 

MOwfe'L r °"" d h , ere 

UI1.HI R k n o w s bout 

Hallmark then 
Ytth kin shake a 
"%vW" „irk at! An' 

remember, Dick! Thet report is jest 
ler th' Metropolitan area. Hit don't 
include all thet bonus territory served 
almost exclusively by W CHS! 

Yrs. 
Algy 

W C H S 
Charleston, W. Va. 





FACT... 



1. ...that the 12;30Market Report with 
Bob Riley on the KMBC-KFRM Team 
is one of the greatest buys in the 
Kansas City Primary Trade Area! 

2. BECAUSE - Market Reports on 
The Team are a 3 to 1 favorite over any 
other radio market reporting in the 
Kansas City Primary Trade Area . . . 

3. Further, the KMBC-KFRM Market 
Report time segment enjoys almost 
tu ne the rating of its ctosest competi- 
tion regardless of opposing program. 

4. "12:30 Market Report" with Bob 
Ritey IS AVAILABLE FOR SPON- 
SORSHIP. 

Call KMBC-KFRM or your nearest 
Free & Peters Colonel. 



I\ price to $26,000. the sponsor de- 
cided it was getting too steep for him. 

""Che same talent and essentially the 
same show was later put on hy a net- 
work {Your Show of Shows) on Sat- 
urdaj night — and the two stars re- 
ceived $1,500 and $4,000 a week. The 
total cost of the show* had meanwhile 
gone from $26,000 to an estimated 
$75,000." 

iiruadvust<L'rs: "'Granted the night 
club singer and the woman comic did 
get higher salaries after appearing on 
the Texaco program. But it may well 
he that their appearance on the Tex- 
aco show was bought at a low price, 
because of the prestige value of ap- 
pearing on the No. 1 TV program. 

"The $75,000 estimation of Your 
Show of Shows is patently absurd. 
First, it is no longer the same show. 
Performers from the Metropolitan 
Opera have been added to the perma- 
nent cost, and the show has been ex- 
panded from 60 minutes to 90 min- 
utes. 

"The cost of this show is $18,000 
per half hour— 155.000 for the full 90 
minutes, and no advertiser is paying 
for the complete show. 

"The networks are building shows 
which appeal to the middle group of 
national advertisers as well as the top 
few.*' 

5. Are the networks foolishly buck- 
ing each other during choice time 
slots? 

Ellis: "This traces to network com- 
petition for ratings. Each wants the 
top-rating shows at any price. Along 
with this, the) seem to want — if pos- 
sible — to knock the props out from 
under the shows on competitive net- 
works. 

"John Crosbv recently devoted a 
column to the subject. He said, 'An- 
other thing that has always irritated 
the home audience, first in radio, now 
in television, is what 1 call audience- 
slealing. . . . Two programs which ap- 
peal substantially to the same audi- 
ence, are on at the same hour on dif- 
ferent net works. ... In television, \BC 
has pitted llie Robert Montgomery 
Show against CBS's Studio One. \BC 
lias also put the last half-hour of its 
imposing Big Show up against Jack 
Benti) on CBS — and its Wednesday 
night frolic of comedians I Danny 
Thomas. Jimnij Durante, etc. I up 



against Arthur Godfrey. The idea 
seems to be to kill off competition." 

'"These shows which Crosby men- 
tions are all network packages — and 
therefore reflect network policy. They 
pour out moiiej to build something 
that will knock the spots off of com- 
petition — and then offer the packages 
to sponsors." 

Kroutleusters: "The top networks 
are virtually sold out in the evening. 
Most of the open periods have been 
against unusually strong competing 
programs, epiite naturally. So, to make 
these periods as salable as possible, 
the only effective way is to build and 
program with the strongest possible 
shows. 

"The networks are not alone in this 
thinking. Here is a list of big-agency- 
produced shows which have sought to 
buck strong competition, with high- 
calibre casting: 

''Fred Waring vs. Philco Theatre 
''Pulitzer Prize Plays vs. Ford Thea- 
tre 

"Prudential Family Playhouse vs. 

Texaco Star Theatre 
^Showtime USA vs. Ahlrich Family 

"From the above, it is clear that the 
advertising agencies themselves are as 
active in this audience competition as 
the networks have been. It would be 
wrong, therefore, to hold up the net- 
works as the villains. Actually, both 
the agencies and the nets are indulging 
in free competition.' 

6, Are the networks indulging in tal- 
ent-stealing and discrimination 
against agency-produced pack- 
ages? 

Ellis: 'They (the networks) do more 
than offer packages to sponsors. With 
the present shortage of time, they give 
at least a broad hint that if you want 
to get mi their networks, you'd better 
buy one of their shows. 

"They go further than that. 

"If \ on have an independent show 
w ith a high-rating, they try to ;sigii up 
jour stars, so you'll have to use their 
networks. What they offer, of course, 
goes away beyond your contract price. 
I speak from personal experience. In 
our case, the effort failed — we had 
airtight talent contracts. 

"If the networks want to enter this 
competition, there's no objection. But 
I do object to their use of a time scar- 
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city to crowd agencies or independent 
1 packagers out of the picture. That, to 
me, is not a sound or public-minded 
policy. After all. we and our clients 
are the networks" customers. 

"From all indications, we are head- 
ing toward network control of what 
might be called "editorial content of 
the air.' '" 

Biroatleaster s : "Just for the rec- 
ord, the networks have no record of 
(discrimination against advertisers who 
, want to put their own shows on the 
< network. In the last few weeks, one 
I netw ork has added, for example, the 
' following agency -produced programs 
to its schedule — Victor Borge, Henry 
Morgan, and Sheilah Graham. 

"The nets will always try to get 
their facilities occupied by high cir- 
culation attractions, regardless of who 
the producer may be. Advertisers and 
agencies will continue to buy values 
regardless of who produces the pro- 
grams. 

"The fact is that both agency- and 
network-produced shows are today on 
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T\ with low talent costs and produc- 
ing excellent results. Consider this list 
of the 10 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. evening 
shows delivering audiences at the low- 
est talent cost per family as compiled 
b) the CBS research department: 



Program I'aek 
"tier 

Quiz Kids, NBC Ind 
(loldbergs, CBS Not 
Stop the Music. ABC Not 
Wui Town, CBS hid 
litis Video Theatre. CBS Ind 
Break the Bank, NBC Ind 
Suspense, CBS Net 
What's My Line, CI5S Not 
Leave It to Girls. NBC Not 
Mama, CBS Not 



Talent 
( 'ost 
( Via 

Variety ) 
$1,500 
$8,000 
$8,000 
S8.500 
#9,000 
$0,500 
$7,500 
§5,000 
$4,000 
88,500 



'ost per 
Hating 
Taint 
(Doo. 
-Multi 
I'ulse) 
$124 
$299 
$324 
$344 
$360 
$361 
$3 09 
$373 
$374 
$370 



7. Are the networks seeking monop- 
oly control of editorial content? 

Ellis: "'A \ ear ago. most of the shows 
on the air were produced by independ- 
ent packagers or agencies. 

"Today. 50 f < of the commercial 
shows on NBC are net work -controlled 
-and the figure for CBS is 70%. All 
of which looks a> if the major net- 
works are headed for a monopoly of 
editorial content. 

"\ow, to make mv position clear, 
let me point out that there is no rea- 
son why networks should completely 
keep out of this area 

"Some agencies do not have the 
facilities for producing shows — and to 
their clients, network packages are a 
sen ice. 

"Some sponsors want to see a show 
before they buy it — and the network 
can put a show" on as a sustainer, and 
later sell it to such sponsors. 

"But when the networks in the 
process of building shows — bid up the 
talent costs for everybody when they 
tr) to buy up talent on existing shows 
to keep them on their particular net- 
works — when they use the scarcity of 
time as a lever to sell network pack- 
ages — they do a disserv ice to existing 
customers — to the future of television 
— and to their own public relations." 

Broadcasters: "Those percentages 
-50% and 70% — are substantially 
correct (though CBS now only con- 
trols 63% of its commercial shows). 
But so is the general principle of edi- 
torial control. In recognition of their 
moral and legal responsibilities, net- 
works seek to bring to the public the 
best possible entertainment. As John 
Crosby has said. 'It was always in) 
contention that the broadcaster should 
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ule for the Southwest don't over- 
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I run his own shop, that the advertiser 
1 should support, but not control, the 
I editorial content.' 

"It has been our recent experience 
that two of the major independent 
packagers are anxious to get out of 
the business of producing shows in the 
full sense. 

"They want to guide entertainment 
and book fUpporting acts. But they 
want to avoid the headaches and finan- 
cial responsibilities that go with full 
production of major television shows. 

"'Likewise, we are increasingly aware 
of agencies requesting us to produce 
and develop shows for their clients. 
Apparent!}, the 15 r t commission can 
not always cover the expense of tele- 
vision production."' 

8. How does TV compare with other 
media? 

Ellis: "TV networks, so-called, can- 
not deliver a nation-wide chain of sta- 
tions comparable to what \ ou get in 
radio. 

"There are currently 63 TV mar- 
kets. Forty-sev en of these are on the 
cable. Sixteen must be reached bv 
kinescope. Of the 47 on the cable, 
there are nine cities with only two 
stations, and 29 with only one. If 
someone else has the cable for these 
cities. you can't get in. In other words, 
you have a problem of 'clearance.' 

"The range of possibilities, when it 
comes to audience size, stretches from 
the top program in Nielsen ratings, 
which reaches 5.492.000 TV homes— 
to No. 178 in the order of popularity 
— which reaches only 56,000 homes. 
And yet both of these advertisers are 
— quote — on television. 

"Networks do not have 'circulations' 
in the same sense as magazines. And, 
again, getting into television isn't like 
going into magazines. 

ou don't have to sponsor a story 
to get the attention of a magazine au- 
dience. 

"Vou don't have to won) about 
what story or ad will precede or fol- 
low }OU. 

"\ ou don't have to wonder whether 
people will take the weekly issues of 
the Post, Life, and Collier's- — lay the 
three side by side — pick up one and 
throw the oilier two away without 
opening them. But this happens every 
halfdionr on television. 

"Yon can figure that Life delivers 
5.000.000 copies— the Post delivers 



4,000,000 copies— Collier's deliver: 
3,000,000 copies. But there's nothing 
comparable in television. There art 
10,000,000 set owners, and every sta 
tion on the air in every TV city battles 
for its share of listeners, in every time j 
period. 

"The number of people you reach 
depends directly upon what you put h: 
your time period. It had better be 
good, or your money is wasted, be- 
cause you're in competition with what's 
in the same time period on other sta- 
tions for a fair share of the audience. 

"This situation — of course--has pre- 
vailed on radio. Rut the disturbing 
fact is that — within the three years 
since television really got under way — 
both time cost and talent cost have far 
outstripped anything in radio experi- 
ence." 

Bvoatleasters: "True, radio with 
its 41.000.000 radio homes, has a much 
vaster audience than TV. But it's up 
to the sponsor to determine whether 
the impact provided by TV warrants 
his use of both media. 

"With regard to magazines, the im- 
plication is made that all ads in a 
given magazine are seen by equal num- 
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bevs of readers. Does not Starch find 
tremendous differences in ad reader- 
ship? The advertiser using a double 
spread doesn't buy all that spare be- 
cause he has so much more to say than 
the little guy who buys only a few 
column inches. He's screaming for 
reader attention. 

"You don't have to sponsor a maga- 
zine story? All advertisers in given 
magazines in effect sponsor the stories 
jointly. Editorial material is the iden- 
tical audience lure as program content. 

"Ad positions in publications don't 
create worry? Then why all the bicker- 
ing and surveying about preferred po- 
sitions? 

"Competition between programs is 
not comparable to competition between 
magazines . . . it's comparable to com- 
petition between ads within a maga- 
zine. Our programs are the pages in 
our weekly schedule. You can't read 
two pages at the same time any more 
than you can watch two shows simul- 
taneously. 

"No advertiser in Life has his ad 
seen in every one of those 5.000,000 
magazines. Fewer than 20% of all 
readers of Life see the average ad in 
that magazine, according to Starch 




noting data. 

"Delivery of Life into the home, 
obviously, means nothing to the ad- 
vertiser unless his ad is seen. Inci- 
dentally, last December 20.5' \ of all 
I nited States TV homes saw the aver- 
age programs of one major network. 

"The principle that what \ou put 
into your time period had better be 
good, or yon won't get an) results, 
applies equally to magazines. 

"It is true that time and talent costs 
on TV have outstripped anything in 
the experience in radio. But aetualh, 
while TV rale costs have risen, the 
cost per thousand listeners has de- 
creased with the increased TV audi- 
enee. The increase procedure at both 
CBS and NBC has been, with a MW/, 
increase of audience, a 50 r ? increase 
in TV rates. 

"It is true, too, that TV s cost per 
thousand homes is higher than that of 
radio. According to the most recent 
figures supplied by A. C. Nielsen, the 
top 10 radio shows have an average 
listenership of 4,982.000 and an aver- 
age cost of $5.68 per 1.000 homes. In 
comparison, the top 10 TV shows have 
an average listenership of 2.903.000 
and an average cost of Si 2.40 per 
1,000 homes. But, obviously, the spon- 
sor must always consider whether TV's 
visual power warrants the extra cost 
per 1.000. and he must be ready to pav 
for this additional selling impact." 

9. Will multiple sponsorship allevi- 
ate soaring cost? 

Ellis: '4f time and talent for a half- 
hour show costs $90,000. the network 
has to get back this money. 

"On a half-hour show, three minutes 
can be devoted to commercials. If you 
sell each of these minutes to a different 
sponsor — that costs each sponsor $30,- 
000 a minute. 

"Psychologically, $30,000 for one 
minute on the air sounds like a lot 
more money than $90,000 for 30 min- 
utes — which would be the cost to a 
sponsor taking over a whole show. 

"This leads us into some imponder- 
ables, but from all indications, the 
sponsor of a popular show gets some 
benefit from the whole 30 minutes or 
hour that he's on the air. Apart from 
what he says on his commercials, the 
fact that he brings the show to the 
public creates good will with a cash 
register value. In other words, peo- 
( Please turn to page 75) 
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. . . and watch your sales soar 
as these Webb Hunt adver- 
tisers have done: 

Alaga Syrup 

B. C. Headache Powder 
Dentyne Chewing Gum 
Fairmaid Bread 
Foremost Dairies 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Kam Dog Food 
Kool Cigarettes 
Ladies Home Journal 
Lone Star Beer 
Musterole 
O J Beauty Lotion 
Pic Sweet Frozen Food 
Red Arrow Drugs 
Robert Hall Clothes 
Shampoo Curl 

Plus a choice list of local advertisers. 

For information call 

FORJOE 
National Representative 

or DAVE MORRIS 
Ceneral Manager 

at KEystone 2581 
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Reader Inquiries below were answered recent- 
ly by SPONSOR'S Research Dept. Answer* 
are provided by phone or mail. Call MU. 
8-2772; write 510 Madison Ave., New York 22. N. Y. 



THRIFTY 
COVERAGE 




Can you give me any information on the use of radio and TV hv 
hanks and building and loan associations? Advertiser, Cincinnati 

A- The 2 January 1950 issue of SPONSOR carried a stow called, 
"Louisville's Mr. Sponsor." It told, "how a radio-wise savings 
association boosted deposits from $25,000 to $31,000,000." 
"Banks on the air"" appeared in the 6 November 1950 sponsor. 
An earlier picture story, "Boston hank buys TV film," appeared 
in the October 1918 issue. 

{£• What did Cillette pay for video rights to the 1948 World Series 
and for TV broadcasts of boxing matches that year? 

Advertising agency, Wit' ) ork 

A- Reported figure for the World Serie> in 1948 was $175,000; 
radio/TV rights for the Joe Louis-Joe Waleott fight, $100,000; 
and rights to the weekly boxing contests. $200,000. 

Who pro* lures the Buddy Baer transcribed program? 

Station representative, Neic York 

A' Producing firm is Kasper-Gordou, 110 BovLton Street. Bos- 
ton. 

||- Do you have the 1950 gross radio and television time charge 
figures of the networks? Advertising agency, Philadelphia 

A' Publishers Information Bureau gives the following figures 
for gro> s tune charges: Radio: CBS— $70.744,669 : NBC— 
$61,397,651: ABC— $35. 1 24,625. and MBS— $16,091,977. 
Television: NBC— $21 ,1 85.812 ; CBS— $17,797,556; ABC— 
$6,470,510: (DuMont figures unavailable). 

Q In the 29 January SPONSOR "p.s/" to k »Tbe ad manager's hook 
shelf" yon mention the new 1951 "Books for the Advertising 
and Marketing Man.*' Where can we get a eopy? 

Broadcast advertiser. Schenectady 

A' The Advertising Federation of America. 330 West 42nd 

Street. New York 18, N. V., has the book for $1 a copy. 

each. 

||- What are the latest figures on estimated T\ set ownership? 

College student, Buffalo 

A- As of 1 January, there are 10.549.500 >ets in-tailed in the 
ITniled States, by estimate of NBC-TV Sales Planning and Re- 
search. Here's the breakdown by cities: New York. 2,050,000; 
Chicago, 830.000: Los Angeles, 801.000: Philadelphia, 750,- 
000: Boston. 642.000. 

A new brokerage and statistical corporation opened recently in 
Dayton. Can you give us any information on the use of railio 
hv businesses of this type? Radio station, Dayton 

A' "Broadcasting and the broker" in the 33 January 1949 
SPONSOR should prove valuable. 
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CONFERENCE HELP 
FOR 

SPOT TIME BUYERS 



RISING TV COSTS 

(Continued from page 73 I 

pie buy such things as gasoline or 
packaged goods parth bec ause of the 
commercial — and partly to say 'thank 
you' for sponsoring the show. 

"This phis is lost when yon get into 
multiple sponsorship." 



Broadcasters: "How big a 'phis' 
is the "thank you' element in television? 

"The impact and persuasiveness of 
the commercials upon the audience at- 
tracted by the program is the real de- 
terminant. 

"As evidence, consider results of a 
recent Advertest survey among 756 
television owners. Product usage was 
compared between those who viewed 
the program carrying the product 
message and those who were not regu- 
lar viewers: 

% Using I'rodiwt 
.Yoh- 

I'roduct Protrmm Viewers viewrrs 

Minute Maid "Kate Smith" 20.6 9.4 
Snow Crop "Show of Shows 14 0 fi.fi 

Soup A Soap A program 13,6 11.9 

Toothpaste A Toothpaste A 

program 9.1 8.9 

"The first two represent participat- 
ing advertisers: the second two had 
their programs to themselves. Yet 
sales performance was far stronger for 
those advertisers lacking exclusivity." 

10. Conclusion: why not decentralize 
network control, give fresh TV 
talent a break? 



)rings us to the final 



Ellis: "This 
fact, which is that the. quality of what 
goes on the air should be better when 
the responsibility for selecting, re- 
hearsing, and directing the show is 
spread around. (The networks ha\e 
failed, too. to develop fresh TV talent, 
preferring instead to bid up the prices 
for Hollywood. Broad way and radio 
veterans.) As a matter of plain com- 
mon sense, no network can hope to 
assemble enough top-flight talent to 
put on a good show in every time pe- 
riod seven days a week. 

"With individual stars getting as 
much as $40,000 for a single perform- 
ance (Bob Hope I — and with program 
costs running to $50,000, $60,000. or 
$75,000 an hour — a lot of the harm 
has been done. 

It seems to me that in this inter- 
network battle for supremacy, one fact 
has been forgotten. That fact is — to 
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^ayn one agency S ice President: "When I go to 
client conference,. I lake STAM) VKD KATE with 
ine. It's not unusual for a client to bring up ques- 
tions about this or that station. If there's a good ad 
in STANDARD KA TE, an ad that gives nie a clear 
picture of the facility, I can give the client a better 
answer." 

Manv buyers of spot time tell ns they find that die 
Service-Ads in KADIO ADVERTISING KATES & 
D\TV* and in CONSUMER MARKETS make their 
job of deciding which stations easier. Service-Ads 
like. WKNK'* shown here. 

So when you're checking RADIO ADVERTISING 
KATES X I) VTA* for station information and 
CONSl M ER MARKETS for the market facts, cheek 
the Service-Ads as well as the listings. 



*Formerty kmittn a* tin* Uariiu Section of SRDS. 
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"The 

I ELEANOR J 
ROOSEVELT 
Program" 

In New York on WNBC 
In Los Angeles on 

KFWB 

9:30 to 10:15 AM 
Monday thru Friday 



Participations 
available 

Represented Nationally by 

william g. rambi \u 
El company 



KFWB 



IN HOUYWOOD 

980 on the dial 





5,000 Watts Full Time 




John H. Phipps, Owner 
I L. Hexschel Graves, Gen'! Mgr.- 

FLORIDA GROUP 
Columbia 
Broadcasting 
System 

National Representative 
JOHN BLAIR AND COMPANY 



Southeastern Representative 
HARRY E. CUMMINGS 
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It's 

"Teleways" 

for' 

SUCCESSFUL 
Transcribed 
Shows o 

Transcribed and ready to broadcast: 

RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
1'56 15-minute lop western* musical pro? 
grams 

DANGER,. DOCTOR DANFIELD 
26 half-hour exciting mysteries 

JOHN, CHARLES THOMAS 
136 15-tninu«« shows with- the King's Men 
singing hymns of all faiths 
MOON DREAMS 
138 ,15-minute romantic musical programs/ 

BARNYARD JAMBOREE 
32 half hours of good hill-billy music 

STRANGE ADVENTURE 
260 3 -minute stories of interesting adven- 
ture 

THE FRANK PARKER SHOW 
132 delightful 13 -minute musical programs 
with the Modernaires, Bea Wain, Kay 
Lorraine, Dolores pray, and Andre 
Baruch as M.C. 

OR 

Custom-Built 
Transcribed Shows 

For Free Auditions and Prices Write 

TELEWAYS ■tks?"* 

8949 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
CRaitview . 67238 • BRadshaw 21447 
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ALABAMA'S 

BEST 

BUY 



PROMOTION Plus I 

WABB on your order list repre- 
sents Alabama's Biggest Bonus! 
On WABB you are assured of con- 
sistent, planned promotion . . . 
immediate and continued accept- 
ance of sponsor identification! 

CHECK THESE FIGURES 
FOR A RECENT MONTH 

• 32,858 Lines of Newspaper 
Advertising 

(Sponsors were identified in 
about half) 
9 8,915 Lines of Newspaper Edi- 
torial Mention 

(The equal of about 4 full pages) 

• Regular Air Promotional An- 
nouncements 

(Supplementing network build- 
ups) 

• PLUS —Point of Sale Posters 

• PLUS —Dealer letters galore 

• PLUS — Personal contact on 

the local level 
Add WABB to your "MUST" list 
now! Join the sponsors who are 
now recoivinff each month their 
WABB program promotion kits 
through their friendly Branham 
man. 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 
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Owned and Oper- 
ated by the Mobile 

Press Register 
Nationally Repre- 
sented by The 
Branham Company 



paraphrase a famous department store 
slogan — the customer has some rights 
— and the hest interests of sponsors 
and agencies have been pretty well ig- 
nored. 

"At least, we can call a halt — give 
the ingenuity of independent sources 
a chance to find out if there isn't some 
way to bring in good programs with- 
out acting like the movie industry on 
talent costs." 

Broadcasters: "Tele\ision is show 
business of the most advanced tvpe. 
It requires all the know-how of the 
best and most experienced writers, de- 
signers, directors, technicians, and per- 
formers. It is a new kind of cinema 
industry, and the gamble involved in 
developing new talent is great. When 
talents proven in other fields are 
teamed together, the hits-and-misses 
risk of show business is greatly re- 
duced. 

'* Net works like NBC — with its cap- 
ital investment of $35,000,000 to $4(1- 
000.000 ill TV — are seeking to remove 
the risks for themselves and for ad- 
vertisers. As it is. TV network opera- 
tions are still running in the red — and 
even the new rate increase won't get 
them into the black. 

"In the long run, the centralization 
of the networks' highly trained know- 
how will undoubtedly prove more eco- 
nomic and effective for all concerned, 
including advertisers." * * * 

quotes oil TV Costs 

(Continued from page 32) 

"It's also poor reasoning to suppose 
that the networks discriminate between 
packages. Our only criterion is: 'Is it 
a good package?' Not: 'IF ho owns the 
package?' Of course, the network will 
try to develop its own packages, he- 
cause good packages will keep viewers 
tuned to that network" 



Hal Davis, \ ice president. Kemou & 
Eckhardt Ageuc\ : "1 ou can't lay the 
blame of rising talent costs on the net- 
works. It s not a black-and-white af- 
fair. It's a matter of supply and de- 
mand. The history of show business 
reveals thai if an artist believes he can 
gel more money, he'll ask for it: if 
he can't collect, he'll drop his rates. 
We're in a transition period today and 
the veteran artists are trying to earn 
as much as they can from Tl while the 
getting is good. 



" \ either can i ou accuse TV broad- 
casters of not trying out new talent. 
On the Toast of the Town, we gave a 
start to Sam Levenson, and usually try 
at least three new acts on the show 
regularly. IV e've also tried a lot of 
new talent on Ford Theatre. Toast of 
the Town. Space Cadet, and the Vic- 
tor Borge Show." 

* * * 

Ben Duffy, president. Batten, Bar- 
ton. Durstine & Osborn. Inc.: "Gross 
costs of Tl are rising so high that 
some sponsors can't even test the me' 
(Hum. In our agency, we've had pros- 
pective sponsors put out feelers about 
entering Tl' — but when they've heard 
about the costs, they've decided to try 
another medium. 

"It is my opinion that the FCC has 
done the public, business, and the ad- 
vertisers a great disservice. In freezing 
the television setup, as they have done, 
they have created a monopoly in the 
one-station markets. 

"} ou can visualize the position in 
which these stations find themselves. 
They do not have the supply of time to 
fill the demand for lime. Therefore, in 
the mind of the station-owner, an arti- 
ficial value is placed on television lime 
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cost, and, as a result, television time 
costs today are out of line. 

* * * 

Commander Mortimer W. Loevvi, di- 
rector of DuMont Television Network: 
"Costs for some programs are too high 
—so high, in fact, that they constitute 
a real danger to TV. They are leading 
sponsors to question the medium's val- 
ue and come up with negative deci- 
sions. 

"Our network has aluays believed in 
developing new low-cost production 
techniques and entertainers who got 
their start in TV alone. But some other 
networks and some agencies — noting 
the audience-building capacities of 
Broadway-II ollywood names — jointly 
bid up costs of imported talent for the 
sake of fashioning shows that would 
be assured at the start of relatively 
high ratings. I believe, we, the broad- 
casters, rather than they, the. adver- 
tisers, should initiate steps to eliminate 
the mad race for ratings. 

"To take only a few examples. Du- 
Mont has fashioned Hands of Mystery, 
as a whodunit, Broadway to Holly- 
wood, as a unique type of news show, 
and Captain Video, as the first of the 
TV adventure serials. All these pro- 
grams have relatively high ratings, but 
a lou -cost figure." 

* * # 

George H. Frey, director of NBC-TV 
network sales: "i'm extremely aware 
of the advertiser's problems, because 
they in turn become ours. You fellows 
are our lifeblood, and we rise or fall 
with you. Because of that, we've sim- 
ply got to meet your needs, and if we 
don't, we're in for trouble. 

"Actually, you don't have to get too 
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big a rating to get a really bargain-rate 
cost per thousand. Kate Smith, in her 
early ratings of only 9.1 was almost $2 
per thousand cheaper than leading 
women's magazines. iXou' she's doubled 
that rating and is providing advertisers 
with a ridiculously low cost per thou- 
sand. Some shows with a rating of 
only 5.0 can demonstrate a more-than- 
competitive cost per thousand. 

"IVhile I honestly think we can out- 
strip all others in cost per thousand. I 
do realize there's a major problem in 
the fact that many admen don't have 
the total over-all budget to buy full net- 
work shows. To meet this problem, 
ive've devised top bracket shows like 
Kate Smith (11 sponsors) , Four Star 
Revue (3 rotating sponsors) , Saturday 
Night llevue (9 sponsors) , the Coined) 
Hour (2 sponsors) — shows which give 
an advertiser high-cost talent at a very 
moderate fee." 

* « * 

Agnes Kiugsley. TV tiniebujer, \ it - 
tor \an der Untie. Int.: '7 agree that 
if TV prices go up any higher, they'll 
price several advertisers out of the 
market. My suggestion is that sponsors 
use daytime TV programs, uhich are 
less costly and give good value. In our 
own case, our client Farberware has 
good results with participation in Jo- 
sephine McCarthy's Cooking Program 
(WXBT) and, so has You-all Brand 
Salad Dressing on Mrs. Dionne Lucas 
Show (IVJZ-TV). With more adver- 
tisers using daytime TV, nighttime 
costs may become more rational." 



Spokesman. Music Corporation of 
America: "The networks cannot be 
blamed for bidding up the price of 
talent. The show people themselves are 
bidding up prices of their own talent 
— and why not? In the early days — 
three years ago — -show people went in- 
to TV just to get their feet wet. They 
wanted to test the new medium — and 
for absurd prices. 

"But now they expect to get paid 
more, just as the audience has in- 
creased. Besides, they've become aware 
that TV in many cases is decreasing 
the novelty value of their talent. An 
acrobat artist could use the same act 
in vaudeville for 20 years. But after 
he appears on 77 a few times, the nov- 
elty of his act has been lost. The only 
people ready to pay to see him next 
live in the hinterlands. So why 
shouldn't he demand more for his few 
TV appearances?'' ■*■*• + 
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Helpful techniques 
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This new book 
shows you how to 
use movies most 
effectively 



MOVIES FOR TV 



by J. H. Battison is a complete, how-to-do- 
it guide to the production and transmission 
of movies on television. It gives practical 
information on all cameras, projectors, re- 
cording equipment, etc., showing how each 
piece operates and how to use it most effi- 
ciently. It tells how to produce titles and 
special effects, newsreels, all types of com- 
mercials; how to edit and splice film; how 
to light scenes for best results on TV; how 
to combine movies with live scenes. Here is 
a wealth of useful information together 
with much experienced advice on what is 
good and what bad in movies for televi- 
sion, and why. 



SEE IT ON APPROVAL 



I The Mocmillon Co., 60 Filth An., New York II 

| Please send me a copy of Movies for TV. I will i 

' either remit the full price of J4.25 or return the ' 

I book in 10 days | 

I Signed _ 



Address- 
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Gets Results 

Nat D. Williams and WDIA's many 
other stars are smashing 1 sales rec- 
ords in Memphis in which 44% of 
the 394,000 city population is col- 
ored with 489,000 negroes in WDIA's 
BMB counties. Admittedly WDIA 
completely covers this market. 

GROCER STATES 

Hill Avenue Grocery, Memphis, 
writes "All merchandise WDIA 
mentions is moving: nicely, particu- 
larly Tels Naptha Soap. The public 
demands it." Yes, the negro market 
IS responsive. Such advertisers as 
Kellog'g', Gold Medal Tlour, Folger's 
Coffee and many others know it. 
Write for the facts on WDIA, 
America's #1 Negro Station. 

WDIA 

Memphis, Tenn. 

John E, Pearson Co., Representatives 
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MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

{Continued from page 39) 

ad\ertiser"s own best judgment oi the 
soundness of the techniques and the re- 
search calibre of the service principals 
are all he lias to go by in choosing be- 
tween two services. The advertiser 
must know what the base is. the sample 
size, the method of sampling, and the 
interview techniques. Then, the deci- 
sion comes like most other business de- 
cisions — after weighing pros and cons. 

How much better off he would be if 
he had these all answered, and the 
methods experimentally analyzed and 
compared, as the Industry Committee 
will recommend! W e most heartily con- 
gratulate SPONSOR for this typical ex- 
ample of important pioneering service 
to the Industry in bringing this ques- 
tion, at this time, before its distin- 
guished readership. 

E. L. Deckincer 
Research Director 
Bioiv Co. Inc. 
Yew York 



T h e advertiser 
presented w i t h 
apparently con- 
flicting reports on 
radio and/or TV 
audience ratings 
should ask him- 
self three ques- 
tions, the answers 
to which can help 
him to resolve 
this confusion : 
1. Which of these ratings is talking 
about the people I want to reach? 
There are several reasons why two con- 
flicting reports might be talking about 
different groups of people, fa) The 
reports might cover different geograph- 
ic areas. It is ver) possible, for exam- 
ple, that one rating covers ordj a cen- 
tral city, while the other report covers 
an approximate!) defined and much 
larger primary area. Even though the 
areas overlap, the difference in the 
areas covered (independent of measur- 
ing methods) may well explain a con- 
flict between ratings reports, (b) The 
reports might cover different families 
( even in the same area > . Telephone 
coincidental ratings, for example, re- 
port onl\ on telephone families, usuall) 




Mr. Uie 



in large cities. General!) there is little 
leason to expect that a rating obtained 
among this special group of families 
with the rating obtained 



from a careful!) selected sample of all 
families. 

2. Do these ratings tell me what I 
want to know about the people I reach? 
Because of differences in techniques, 
different rating services answer differ- 
ent questions. Thus, telephone coinci- 
dental ratings give the percent of tele- 
phone families listening to the average 
instant of a program. Diary and re- 
call ratings give the percent of families 
listening to any part of a program. 
Naturally, these would tend to be high- 
er than a telephone coincidental. Me- 
chanical methods tell us the percent of 
families with sets tuned in both during 
an average instant and for the total 
broadcast. They measure tune-ins. not 
necessarily listening. 

3. Are the conclusions justified by 
the evidenced presented? All ratings 
are based on sampling methods. Be- 
cause of that fact, they are subject to 
sampling variation. They should be 
looked on not as exact figures, but as 
being plus or minus a few points. 
Sometimes advertisers will be presented 
with claims based on one or two re- 
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WMRy GETS 
RESULTS . 
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fOO% in a one month | 
l «t with WMRY. Like I 
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Programmed for Negroes by Ne- 
groes, WMRY is effectively 
directing the buying habit* of 
this vast, faithful audience. 



600KC-"THE SEPIA STATION" 
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, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
JOHN E. PEARSON CO. 
Not'l. Representative 
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ports vshen the station or program just 
happened to have high ratings (be- 
cause of the variation mentioned 
above). A more careful look at the 
rating histor) may show that these 
were statistical accidents and that the 
claims therefore are not substantial. 

It is our opinion that no rating ser- 
vice can answer all of the questions v\e 
want answered, and that in main cases 
the) answer our questions oul) in part. 
This therefore suggests that we take 
that rating which will answer our ques- 
tions to the best of our specifications, 
after we are clear on our specifications 
and on the inherent mechanics of the 
rating methods. 

G. Maxwell Ule 
/ ice President 
Ken von & Eckhardt 
Vetv York 



510 MADISON 

(Continued from page 20 I 

PUBLIC-SERVICE TV 

What constitutes public service in 
television, or in any field, is. to a 
degree, a matter of interpretation. 
However, it is obvious that there is 
constant and growing public service 
programing by television stations and 
networks. And, in this programing, 
there is a sizable proportion of spon- 
sored time. 

Information is always a public serv- 
ice, and news is perhaps the most di- 
rect and immediate form of informa- 
tion. WOR-TV, to name the station 
with whose operation I am most fa- 
miliar, telecasts a daily TV newspaper, 
''Telefax News," for an hour-and-a- 
half. And there are at least three com- 
plete live newscasts daily and prompt 
bulletins on important news develop- 



ments. We have programs dealing with 
weather, travel, educational films, pub- 
lic issues and a varieh of other mate- 
rial winch serves the public Our fa- 
cilities are frequently used to tell the 
stories of institutions and causes. We 
have explained current issues in such 
programs as Mobilization Story. These. 
I believe, are examples of public serv- 
ice by television examples which, of 



course, are paralleled 1>\ man\ ol our 
colleagues. 

And I would sa\ there is some rea- 
son to believe that TV is further ahead 
in tin* respect than radio was at the 
same stage of development. 

Jl UUS F. SliKIUCII Jk. 

/ ice President in Charge of 
Programs. IVOR & H OR-TV 

\ etc ) ork 
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Here are informational tools that SPONSOR feels can be of use to you. 
Requests for material must be made tvithin 30 days. 



A149 "Help Warned," Free & Peters, 
Inc., New York — describes seven radio 
saleswomen and their programs. The 
16-page presentation lists the advertis- 
ers who have used them successfully. 

A150 "Guide to Layout and Re- 
production of Art for Television," 
KMTV, Omaha — is a four-page guide 
that lists "do's and dont's" in prepar- 
ing artwork on TV. 

A151 "Report to Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies" WOAI-TV, 
San Antonio — is a summary of answers 
received from a postcard questionnaire 
mailed to 5,080 television set owners 
in the San Antonio area. 

A152 "The Pattern of Television 
Impact in Lexington, Kentucky, 
1950," University of Kentucky — is a 
38-page research survey on the impact 
of television in areas remote from TV 
transmitters. 

A153 "WNAX Fact File," Katz 
Agency, Inc., New York — contains all 
the principal basic information on the 
station: history, coverage, market facts, 
results, diary summary, mail response, 
talent, programs, etc. 

A154 "Primer for Time lluyers," 
CKLW, Windsor contains information 
on coverage, spot announcements, and 
radio homes in markets covered by 
CKLW. 



A155 "Marki>ting in a Defense 
Economy," J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York gives interpretations and 
critical analyses pertaining to the na- 
tion's economy and the opportunities it 
holds for business. 

A156 "H7l,v Are Listeners and Ad- 
vertisers so in Ix>ve icith Radio?" 

Pacific Northwest Broadcasters, Spo- 
kane, Washington is a descriptive and 
pictorial report on "the easy, quick, 
productive way" to achieve results 
through radio. 

A157 "A Report on Lourenco Mar- 
ques Radio and Its Audience in 
South Africa," Pan American Broad- 
casting Co., New York — estimates lis- 
tenership that an advertiser may expect 
in 1951. 

A158 "It KM II Reports on the 
Charact< , ristics of the Working Pop- 
ulation in Detroit,"" I leadley-Keed 
Co. breakdowns on industrial and 
non-industrial workers show at what 
lime they eat. dress, go to work, leave 
work, and go to bed. Valuable aid to 
advertiser who wishes to know the best 
time to reach a particular audience. 

A159 "Every Day is Ladies' Day 
nith WJHK-Tf ." This folder pre- 
pared by the Katz Agency includes all 
pertinent information about the sta- 
tion's afternoon varietv show. Ladies' 
Day. Featured is data on program for- 
mat, talent, time and cost. 
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film spot problems to TELEFILM Inc. 

Hollywood (28) Calif, since 1938 
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What about education on TV? 

Television did more than revive the 
silent movies and the cowboy heroes of 
a Intone era. It brought to life again 
the great dchate helween educators and 
broadcasters, complete with issues and 
arguments strangely reminiscent of ra- 
dio's earliest years. 

Sparked by FCC's able Commission- 
er Frieda Hennock. the educators" plea 
for channels for culture was exceeding- 



ly well-timed. Television broadcasters 
were at last beginning to show a profit. 
The\ had demonstrated that TV re- 
ceivers could be placed into millions 
of homes and that advertisers could be 
persuaded to pay a fat fee for the 
privilege of reaching those homes. 
Where the television broadcaster fell 
short of the mark, was in programing 
-especially the kind of programing 
the educator considers necessary for 
the cultural upbringing of the Ameri- 
can family. 

No good purpose is served by dis- 
missing the scolding television broad- 
casters were subjected to at the FCC 
hearings and in the press. Nobody 
claims that television is serving the 
public best in its present dress — that 
there is no abuse of good taste. 

Nobody can say. however, that great 
strides have not been made in improv- 
ing program quality. 

But no degree of improvement will 
fully solve the educators" problem. 
Their plea for exclusive TV channels 
is based on reports such as the one 
cited by Miss Hennock: "Adult night 
school attendance dropped in SO cities 



with television, while in cities without 
television adult education actually con- 
tinued on the upswing." 

The assumption is that those who 
stayed away from night school to look 
in on commercial television entertain- 
ment would just as soon tune in a TV 
night school program if it were avail- 
able to them. 

The educators' earlier experience 
with radio definitely fails to support 
such an assumption. And the cost to 
build, maintain and program a televi- 
sion station exclusively for education- 
al purposes would be prohibitive. 

This much is certain: stations and 
sponsors will gladly allocate more of 
the available time for educational pur- 
poses in the public interest. The WFIL- 
TV series of educational programs in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia 
Board of Education is a most recent 
and high-praised example. Another is 
KSL-TV's series in Salt Lake City un- 
der auspices of the University of Utah. 
Working with television broadcasters 
and sponsors, the educators can accom- 
plish much of what the) seek. And at 
far less cost. 



Applause 



AFA's objectives for 1951 

W e're impressed by the five-point set 
of objectives thai the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America has developed for 
1931. So far as we're concerned, 
they're right down (he alley for pres- 
ent-day fulfilment. We wish the AFA. 
our best in the achievement of their 
goal, which we herewith submit: 

1. To increase our I AFA) national 
campaign, now reaching over 75 mil- 
lions, showing advertisings vital role 
in producing Xmerica's unmatched liv- 
ing standards. 

2. To increase war morale and in- 
formational advertising, through Ad- 
vertising Club cooperation, to speed I he 
da\ of American victory. 

3. To urge a careful study of each 
war advertising claim by media and 
sponsors, lest this nation and advertis- 
ing repeat the mistakes of World War 

IT. 

4. To guard against the trend of leg- 
islators in this emergency to regard ad- 
vertising as a ripe plnm. rcadv for the 



plucking by tax collectors. 

5. And to be doubly alert against 
those opponents of advertising who 
would use it as an entering wedge for 
their foreign economic theories. 

Point-of-sale 

It was a billboard man who told us 
today that he is constantly appalled at 
how little some hig advertisers know 
about cashing in on their advertising 
at point-of-sale. 

For example, he pointed out that 
while soft drink companies like Coca- 
Cola and Pepsi-Cola are experts at 
point-of-sale infighting, some cigarette 
brands are notoriousl) remiss. 

This is a subject that we have been 
thinking about with recurring frequen- 
cy. The art of knowing how to make 
an impression on the purchaser is onlv 
half-realized untiL the impression has 
been turned into a sale. 

In the radio field, several men are 
doing excellent work translating adver- 
tising impressions into sales. One of 



these is J. E. Murley, whose merchan- 
dising techniques have helped make 
two New England daytime participa- 
tion shows (Yankee Kitchen and the 
Marjorie Mills Hour) eminently suc- 
cessful examples of their kind. It's 
quite an occasion when a commercial 
opening occurs on one of these pro- 
grams. 

Stanley Joseloll, whose FM Storecast 
svstem in half a dozen cities has made 
a hit with food advertisers, has coupled 
his point-of-sale broadcasts with a full- 
blown merchandising setup. 

What radio men with a flair for mer- 
chandising can do for sponsors is plen- 
ty. Radio stations are constantly ex- 
panding their activities in this direc- 
tion— WLW alone invests 8250,000 
yearly in its merchandising depart- 
ment. 

Air advertising develops a strong 
buying urge: but. too often, the adver- 
tiser misses out on the next step — 
pushing across the sale. Point-of-sale 
minded radio men are worth their 
weight in gold. 
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My Diary Isn't Banned in Boston 

but it makes 
"Red Hot" Reading! 




' ' ' Yes, a diary study recently conducted by Audience Survey, 
Inc., makes mighty interesting reading for every time-buyer. 

Of the 52 stations receiving mention in the diary study — WNAX received 
top rating in 439 (88%) of the 500 quarter-hours studied. This is more 
than ten times the number of "wins" granted the second station. Listeners 
like WNAX best 89% of all daytime quarter-hours . . . 84% of all eve- 
ning quarter-hours. 

The purchasing power of WNAX's 267 BMB-counties in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Iowa is $3.9-billion (after taxes) — greater than 
San Francisco, Philadelphia or Washington, D. C. 

This area, known as Big Aggie Land, is overwhelmingly dominated by one, 
powerful radio station . . . WNAX. BMB 
shows that 405,210 families listen to WNAX 
— 80% of them 3-7 times a week. Also, re- 
member, in Big Aggie Land, T. V. means 
'Tain't Visible! 

WNAX has a list of sales success stories as 
long as your arm. Most likely there is one 
for your type of product or service. Ask your 
nearby Katz man about the diary study that 
proves WNAX alone can sell for you in Big 
Aggie Land. 




SIOUX CITY " YANKTON affilia ted with the American broadcasting co. 
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CBS reaches 591 people per dollar 
Magazines reach 365 people per dollar 
Newspapers reach 249 people per dollar 
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